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Y2 DELECTABLE BALLAD 


OF YE TWO LORDES, ¥® TEN COMMISSIONERES, AND Y¥® FOULE CAVE 


OF CHANCERY. 


It was eight bolde Commissioneres, 
Eight Commissioneres, and eke one ; 

And downe to the Cave of Chancerie, 
Righte stoutely they have gone— 


Sir_John de Romilly, of y® Rolles, 
Sir George James Parker goode, 
Richard Bethelle, and James Turner, 
And Sir William Page a-Woode, ® 


With sely Sir Charles le Cromptone, 
And William Milbourne James, 

Sir James Robert George le Grahame, 
And Henley, were their names. 


It was of a hot day in July, 
Eighteen hundred and fiftie and one, 
That downe to the Cave of Chancerie 
These Commissioneres have gone. 


Lord Truro he stoode at the Cave’s mouthe, 
Yet nothing in wolde fare: 

‘* Now boldlie go downe, my Commissioneres, 
And saie what ye finde there. 


**I mote not face that darksome place, 
For fouling of my skin; 

Descende, nor doubte, I'll waite withoute, 
The while that ye goe in. 


** Here will I stande, with mace in hande, 
Though ’twere a yeare and a daie ;” 
But scantlie were y° Commissioneres in, 
When Lord Truro he rode awaie. 

al * 


Lord Truro he sits in y® Chancerie, 
Ye barristeres among ; 

And oh! but his judgments were wearie, 
And oh! but y® suites were long! 


Then in came those bolde Commissioneres, 
Ard I trow their cheekes were wan, 

And foule I weene were their bandes so cleane, 
And the wigges that they hadde on. 


** Now, save you, my bolde Commissioneres, 
And tell me how have ye fared; 

Why are yeso foule, and why do ye scowle, 
And wherefore :ooke ye scared ?” 


Then up and spake Sir James a-Woode, 
‘* Small thanks to thee we owe, 

That, in yon Cave, we founde not a grave, 
*Mongst the loathlie thinges belowe. 


««°’Twas dark as pitch, till a muddie ditch 
We founde, that ranne with inke; 

Sluggishe but stronge, it crept alonge, 
Full noisome was its stinke. 


**Thereon a boate did seeme to floate, 
With a black. browed sterne old man— 
* Now ferry us over, old grey- bearde, 
As fast as fast you can.’ 


*¢¢ Oh! fast would ye row, or fast would ye goe, 
Then never applie to me; 

I’m Eldon’s ghoste, and I holde this poste 
At y® ditche of Chancerie. 


‘*«°Tis filled to y° brinke with lawyers’ inke, 
Made thicke with suitors’ tears, 

And it rolls a weighte of heart-sickness and hate, 
And hopes deferred for yeares. 


*©¢ And in it I fish for a daintie dish 
Of carp, and quibble, and quirk, 

And emptie purses, and withered heartes,— 
I trow it is pleasaunte worke. 


*** But, aa ye be lawyers, as by your wigges 
And gownes I trow you be, 

Come into my boate, and we will floate 
Over, right leisurelie.’ 


** Then in we sprung, and over we flung 
Ye grey bearde in y® floode ; 

And we made y® shore, ere that to roar 
He had cleared his mouthe of mudde. 


‘* But as on we drewe, the cave it grew 
More noisome than before, 

Till we came tu a pit, whereon was writ 
A name on an yron door ; 


** And by the lighte of rottennesse brighte, 
From the fungus growthe at hande, 

We reade y® name * Master’s office’ 
Ywrit in fayre lawyers’ hand. 


** And lookynge downe, as men in stoune, 
We sawe ali heaped aboute, 

Unhappy suitors, picked to ye bone, 
With pockettes inside oute. 


** With paper wings, and clawes and stings. 
Preyed on them a ghastlie crewe, 

Of accountes, and charges, and orders, 
And warrants to reviewe ; 





«* And office copies that sucked their bloode, 
And reports that bared their bones ; 

And attendances that ground their heartes, 
As you grinde corne ’twixt millstones. 


«« Then back apace from that awfulle place 
We drewe, and so came awaye 

To pray you, my Lorde, your helpe to afford 
To those suitors, an you may.” 


«* Now a figge, ye foolishe Commissioneres, | 
A figge for such idle tales ; 

The Cave is a fayre Cave, and pleasaunte, 
And nothing those suitors ails. 


** As they went in to lose or winne, 
The chance they must abye ; 

They must get oute, my helpe withoute, 
Or where they are must lye. 


““My seales and mace, and eke my place, 
I holde for no such stuffe— 

Call ye next cause—give me not pause— 
I’ve saide it—and ’tis enuff.” 


Then into the court, in statelie sort, 
Another Lorde he drewe, 

And well pleased were those bold Commissioneres 
When the Lord of St. Leonard’s they knew. 


With a stert and a frowne, he hath stripped the gowne 
From Lord Truro’s shoulders wide; 

He hath grasped the mace, and into the place 
Where Lord Truro sat in pride 


He hath sudden sprung, and downe hath flung 
Lord Truro to the floor, 

Before that Lorde could find a worde 
To aske why or wherefor. 


** Go downe. false Lorde, let me afforde 
Those hapless suitors ayde, 

That in woe have lain, and all in vain 
Reliefe of thee have prayde. 


** Come with me, ye bolde Commissioneres, 
We’ll find means, and if we may, 

The ditch to drain, and to drive the train 
Of loathlie things awaye.” 


With those bolde Commissioneres he hath gone, 
And Lord Truro he looked blacke, 
Quoth he, “ To goe is easy I trow; 
But how about getting back ?” Punch. 





DISCOVERY OF A TREASURE NEAR 
CHEAPSIDE. 


Fortunatus had only a life interest in his purse; and we all know 
too well that when he died, it vanished with him. Sinbad the Sailor, 
& munificent merchant in his way, gave the porter of Bagdad only a 
poor one hundred sequins every day after dinner. Aladdin sent his 
mother to propose for the Sultan’s daughter, with a tolerable present 
of jewels, but still with no more than could be spread forth on a china 
dish and tied up in a napkin. The Genie of the Lamp considered it a 
reasonable exercise of his supernatural power, toserve refreshments on 
a ‘ large silver tray holding twelve covered dishes of the same metal, 
two flagons of wine, and two silver cups.” Ali Baba beheld in the rob- 
bers’ cavern what his limited ideas conceived to be a pretty large 
amount of ready money in gold coin; yet he thought it a wonderful 
thing to carry off no more than his three asses could bear, under an 
outer load of wood and green boughs ; and there was not so much of it 
but that his wife borrowed ‘‘a small measure’—about the size of a 
banker’s shovel, say—to mensure it out. Prince Camaralzaman (not 
to be learned, and call him Kummir al Zummaun) found, in the cave 
he accidentally opened on the gardener’s ground, fifty brass urns, each 
with a cover on it, all full of gold dust. But, his share of gold dust, 
when he divided it with the gardener, was not such a great share after 
all, for it only half filled fifty olive pots; and tha?’s not much—in these 
times. Candide and Cacambo, when they came to the land of the red 
sheep, found the common children (in very ragged clothes of golden 
brocade) playing at quoits with pretty large pieces of gold. But, they 
might find the common men in Australia and California playing a va- 
riety of games with the same bright metal, at the present hour. The 
double and treble- headed giants whom courageous Jack destroyed, were 
believed in their pastoral days to be gigantically rich, although they 
had only stored up exhaustible amounts of gold. Nay, the very gods 
of classical antiquity were represented as celestial in the possession of 
services of golden plate, and the lounging upon golden cushions. 

In all these golden fables there was never gold enough for me. I 
always wanted more. I saw no reason why there should not be moun- 
tains and rivers of gold, instead of paltry little caverns and olive pots ; 
why Jason and his men should not have sailed in search of flocks of 
golden fleeces rather than one. For, when imagination does begin to 
deal with what is so hard of attainment in reality, it might at least get 
out of bounds for once in a way, and let us have enough. 

Now, it might be supposed that what I am going to relate, had its 
foundation in this old sense of inquiry. But I shall relate it, to the 
letter, precisely as it happened to me. 

At the corner of Wood Street, Cheapside, London, there isa tree. I 
suppose it has not the least business to be there, but it is pleasant there. 
It is a far better thing than a statue, to my thinking, as statues go. I 
have the greatest admiration for King George the Fourth, but [should 
prefer an elm tree in Trafalgar Square. A pigtail in any material, but 
especially in stone, strikes me as a pretty object ; still, | think a poplar 
would be on the whole more ornamental in Pall Mall East. And any- 
body will concede that, in place of the frightful abortion on the top of 
the arch at Hyde Park Corner, the commonest cabbage-stalk ever grown 
would be a blessed substitution. 

I stood under the tree at the corner of Wood Street, Cheapside, at 
ten of thgclock in the morning, on the first of the gloomy month of No- 
vember in the present year of grace. I was a little dazed, as the tree 
itself may be for anything I know, by the roar of traffic in that busy 
place; but I am quite certain [ was not asleep. I had been reading 
the Times, and had walked up the Strand and Fleet Street. The polite 
black-bordered announcements in the shops, concerning seats to let, 
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“¢ To view the funeral procession,” coupled with the morning’s adver- 
tisements relative to the prices of seats, and to the number of ladies 
and gentlemen wanted to make up little lively parties, and to the avail- 
able accommodation in the articles of provisions, fruit, wine, plate, linen, 
glass, china, and good fires, “ on this national though melancholy occa- 
sion,” had set me thinking whether, in these days, a State Funeral 
(however congenial to the Herald’s College, or convenient to a Minis- 
try,) isa very worthy means of doing honour to the memory of an illus- 
trious man, by nature modest, manly, unaffected, unspoilt, and retir- 
ing. My conclusions on this subject I reserve for another occasion. 
All I mean at present, is, that I am sure I was not asleep. I was con- 
sidering the subject under the tree, with my eyes open, when a friend 
of mine, known on Change, clapped me on the shoulder, and said tri- 
umphanily : 

«* Well, old boy, I hope there is gold enough for you now ?” 

Coming out of my reverie onthe subject of the State Funeral, I look- 
ed about me, and said ‘* Where ?” 

** Where 2” cries he, quite boisterously, ‘‘ Everywhere !” 

‘* Except,” says I, in my quiet way, “in Cheapside, I suppose.” 

«« Except in Cheapside ?” says he. ‘‘ Why, there are sometimes three 
tons of gold a day passing through one house close by here.” 

Three tons of gold a day!—Tons! I should have staggered 
the tree, if the iron railings would have admitted of it, . 

« Except in Cheapside ?” says he again. ‘* Why, one customer of that 
house has dealings with it to the extent of a million a month! What 
the busine:s of that house will be, passes human calculation,» There 
are ships on the sea now, sailing away for England as fast as can 
carry on, with millions stowed away in their holds! The gold they 
bring from Australia is so pure that Nature has thrown the Refiners 
here out of the refining branch of their business, and all they have to 
do, is, to cast it into golden ingots, value eight hundred pounds sterling 
each. It is one carat and three quarters above the standard, which is 
twenty-two carats! While the value of standard gold is three pound 
seventeen and tenpence half-penny an ounce, and the value of Califor- 
nian gold is below it, the value of Australian gold is from four pou 
one and sixpence t3 four pound two an ounce! Whooroop, whooreo !” 

I should observe that my friend is not of Irish extraction. His ex- 
citement alarmed me. 

“* Whooroop!” says he again, in defiance of me; and I am at a loss to 
express how very inconsistent the exclamation appeared with his neat 
white cravat, and his gold watch chain. ‘‘ When the house close b 
here, sert the first two bars of Australian gold to the Bank of England, 
the Bank of England sent them back, supposing from their purity that 
there must be some mistake. When the house close by here, was first 
established, gold was calculated in their accounts by the pound; it is 
calculated now by the ton. Then, their premises were thought much 
too large; now, they are far toosmall. Then. gold lace was in fashion, 
and the making of gold wire was a most important section of the busi- 
ness. Now, the making of gold wire has been abandoned as a waste of 
time.” And again he concluded with ‘* Whooroo !”’ 

_ L bave the reputation, and I hope I deserve it, of being naturally po- 
lite ; but, all this being a little too much for me, I plainly said “* I don’t 
believe it.” 

Says he, immediately, ‘‘ Seeing is believing. Come and see it.” 

After hearing of those tons of gold, I should not have been much gur- 
prised if he had proceeded according to the precedents in the thousand 
and one nights; if he had desired me to collect a few dried sticks and 
leaves in Cheapside; if I had done so; if he had made a fire, cast in 
some powder from his vest, caused the earth to shake and‘open, a trap- 
door with a ring in it to appear, and had taken me down into ‘the 
house close by,” which I should have found, with no particular aston- 
ishment, to be a cave, as light as day from excess of gold and silver, 
supported by golden statues, and guarded by submissive Genii. He 
did nothing of all this. He merely took me by the arm—in Cheapside, 
London—on the first of November eighteen hundred and fifty-two— 
under the very shadow of the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen, and 
Common Council, in whom there is no enchantment whatever, but quite 
the contrary—and turned me straight down Wood Street, among the 
bales, and waggons, and business men, of a busy street not wider than 
many a dining room, with a pavement no wider than many a dinner- 
table: we threatened witk the descent of great woollen bales upon our 
heads, and saving ourselves by a leap from being crushed under an 
avalanche of empty hampers tumbling down a mountain of waggon. 

So we came, or I dreamed it (which I am sure I did not) to certain 
premises having a certain number. The number was our only guide; 
no name of firm, or notification of the business done within, caused us 
to pass under an archway, which led into a little court, with a pump 
of more mortal construction in the middle. There was a private house 
on one side, business- house on the other side, entrance at the centre by 
a large door into a lowering stone hall like a brewery. Everythin 
quiet, dingy, common place, with a few carboys of aquafortis scatter 
about. Durected by a housemaid, who wasscrubbivg down some stairs 
on one side of the court—she made no mysterious appearance or disap- 
pearance, and pronounced no cabalistic words—we crossed uver to @ 
common counting: house, and not a very clean one either. 

But, not to mention the Treasure-Room within, where a jet of gas 
kept watch and ward upon trucks of silver and gold, here, in this count- 
ing-house, were uncountable scoops set forth, containing Australian 
gold, weighed out ready to be cast, and looking exactly like the kernels 
of golden walnuts, irregularly broken up into various-sized pieces = 
some very small and fine. Upon asturdy little carriage hard by, stood 
a number of such heavy little boxes that it gave me a pain over the 
eyes to look at them, brim full of Australian gold ; thousands of such 
boxes, tightly wedged down and brim full too, being then upon the sea, 
and being yet to be upon the sea, and being, as it would seem now, 
never for centuries to leave off coming over the sea, to supply the 
scoops. All this treasure, lying, like any common merchandise, quite 
familiarly in a big uncomfortable counting house open to the yard, the 
fog, and rain; and nobody appearing to look particularly after it, no- 
body appearing to be at all uneasy about it! 

**To cook Australian gold,” says my friend, imparting his golden 
wisdom in the form of arecire. ‘Get your furnace fire well up. 
Fill your pot from your scoop. Boil for twenty minutes. Pour off in 
hand mould, to the weight of nearly eighteen pounds troy, and the 
value of eight hundred pounds sterling. Strew a little ivory-black on 
the top; cool; and serve up for the Bank of England.” 

But, the treasure in this counting-house was not all Australian gold. 
There was gold from the coast of Africa in dust, with here and there 
among the dust pieces of ear-ring, and of other ornaments obtained by 
commerce from the natives. There was other gold in plenty, from 
Diggings and washings, waiting its turn to go into the refiner’s pot. In 
one part of the room, were carefully constructed scales, of size and 
strength suited for the weight of heavy matter in immense quantities. 
In another part of the room were smaller scales, iagenivusly formed to 





combine strength and delicacy, forthe weighing of the ingots of gold ag 
they pass from the refiner’s _ The beam of these scales was 
fashioned from one piece of by @ former partner in the firm, whe 
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did bis work so well, that when the beam was hung, before its final 
adjustment, the two sides were found to differ by only ten grains. 

rom the counting house, we passed into a place where half-a dozen 
strong men, who relieved each other every ten minutes, were with 
sledge- hammers forcing chisel through a great lump of silver. The 
silver was bright and crystalline: the chisel, a wedge of iron with a 
piece of steel inserted to give hardness to the point. More than strength 
was needed in the swinging of one of the great hammers, It must not 
only make a wide sweep and fall heavily, but it must fall at the right 
moment, so that a rapid round of blows might be kept up without in- 
termission, and no hammer fall at the wrong time. A lump of silver 
scarcely cold out of one furnace, was being beaten and sliced by the 
hammers into pieces of a fit size to go into another melting pot. For- 
tunate that silver has no sense of pain, for it has great afflictions to en- 
dure on 8 refiner’s premises! 

So said my friend. He bad no more sounding name for this wonder- 
ful place, then, than “ a refiner’s premises.” 1 looked at the master- 
refiners with awe. Very crisp, pleasant gentlemen; wholesome, ex- 
tremely intelligent, and freely communicative, I remembered to have 
heard that the celebrated Tenth Regiment, after exhausting all other 
means and appliances of expense, took to wearivg gold straps. No- 
thing of the kind about the muster-refiners—ordinary pantaloons and 
boots, and no straps at all! 

In the midst of so much gold, it seemed quite an affability in the re- 
finers not to despise silver. There was a good deal of silver: some of 
it, the various processes completed, lying about on the dark floors, in 
glittering bars like fish—precious herrings or whitings. But it hada 
good deal to go through, before it came to that. We stepped into another 
room and saw a blast furnace in the corner. Lead, and whatever dross 
had silver in it, was here melted ; the blast was contrived to fall upon 
the scum and blew it off as, in the world of ordinary dust (not gold 
dust) one blows froth from porter. Under the furnace, was a trough 
of artificial stone—porous lime-stone made of pounded bones ; when the 
molten silver, still with lead in combination, flowed upon this, the lead 
sank into it and left the silver nearly pure. On the premises of the re- 
finer nothing must be wasted. The smooth iron floors must be perpe- 
tually swept, and the sweepings made to yield whatever they contain 
of value With the silver there is often a little gold in combination, 
that will be worth getting out. The actual charge of the refiner, for 
his operation on the gold committed to him, is not great; on a small 

uantity it is very inconsiderable, theugh on the whole year’s opera- 

ions it is, of course, important ; but, a great deal of profit comes from 
the habit among refiners of allowing nothing to be lost; they have the 
right of getting any silver that may be with gold that passes through 
their pots, or getting any gold that may be had from silver. 

We passed into a large and well built hall, with a light iron roof and 
ventilator, a floor paved with iron, and a row, all round the walls, of 
furnaces or ovens. Through these ovens was a fierce draught. One of 
the oven doors was opened and revealed a pot, bright as the fire itself, 
among the glowing coals ; within the pot, was liquid silver in full boil. 
It was taken out, cooled in a lump, and dragged across the iron floor to 
the sledge-hammers. Silver cools rapidly, beginning to cool at the 
edges of the vessel, and then throwing up from under the hardened 
crust a little heap of miniature mountains through the liquid centre. 
A piece of the great mass came to be again tormented inthe fire. It 
was put into another smtpd pnd used in the furnaces were crucibles 

e of a mixture of black lead and a certain kind of clay—and there 
was then added to the silver one-third of its weight of gold dust, or of 
the gold in any other form to be refined. An oven door was opened, 
and, with a pair of tongs constructed for the purpose, this new pot was 
put upon the fire, and coke was raked about it. A mixture must be 
made, of two-thirds silver and one-third gold. If there were less than 
this proportion of silver in the mixture, there would be a failure in the 
next and chief stage of the refiner’s process. 

I left the furnaces to glow unseen, and watched the cooking of one 
little mess of gold and silver, worth many a thousand pounds. The 
furnace door was opened by a man, who stirred the broth, and threw a 
little borax into it by way of flux, just as a cook might sprinkle salt 
by way of flavour. ‘the door was again shut, impurities were burnt off 
in the fire, and meanwhile [ still abided the serving up of this particu- 
lar kettle of gold and silver upon which I had set my fancy. A work- 


material, and of its present weight and quality. Its present weight was 
ascertained in the counting- house at the before-mentioned scales. That 
done, it was stamped at an adjoining window by the punching in of 
certain letters and figures, whereby it could be at all times described 
and identified in invoices and elsewhere. A piece was then cut from 
@ corner of an ingot, representing each batch of refined gold, was 
marked and registered, and sent to an assayer; who would return with 
every such piece, a ticket, printed in a brief technical way, with a re. 
port of the nature and amount of any slight alloy which the gold still 
might contain. This statement would be delivered with the finished 
gold, and would be of course an element in the ensuing debtor and cre- 
ditor account. 

The workmen were, with very few exceptions, Welshmen. Nobody 
seemed toknow why. They a!l earned high wages, and looked handsome, 
portly, and jovial. There had never been an instance, within the me- 
mory of the firm, of any workman endeavouring to pilfer either silver 
or gold. They were not necessarily bred to the business. Some of 
them had been employed at Barclay and Perkins’s before coming there; 
and, again, nobody knew the process of transition from strong beer to 
precious metals. Accidents very rarely happened. A man upset some 
molten gold in the process of casting, and severely burnt his legs and 
feet; but, he was a thorough workman and a hero, and said nothing 
about it until he had finished his job; then he mentioned, incidentally, 
that he thought they had better take him to the hospital. The wind- 
up of my information was, that a gold and silver refiner’s was always 
& ready-money business. Heaven and earth, I should think so! 

Thus, I came out from among the treasure, all among the dirty streets, 
and houses, and waggons, and bales, and felt like the man who found 
his charmed money changed into leaves. At the corner of Wood 
Street, Cheapside, I took leave of my friend known on ’Change, and he 
left me once more standing under the tree. Much as Gulliver on com- 
ing home from Brobdignag despised the ordinary stature of mankind, 
so I took a sovereign out of my waistcoat pocket and thought it ridicu- 
lously small, and regarded the gold watches at the jewellers’ shops over 
the way as in the last degree insignificant. I am constantly thinking 
of the treasure as I walk along the streets, and repeating, ‘* Three tons 
of gold a day—one customer to the extent of a million a month—what 
it will be, passes human calculation!” If toe gentle reader should at 
any time observe a wayfarer of interesting appearance. incoherently 
repeating those words, that wayfarer will be the writer of the present 
article. 


THE SANCTUARY. 
(Concluded. ) 


** There!” said a comfortable-looking citizen, as he passed the crowd 
on his way to his counting-house to another he met on asimilar errand, 
‘* there goes that troublesome fellow, heretic Jacques, to answer for 
his proceedings to our magistrates. Think you he is innocent ?” 

** Innocent or not,” returned the other, ‘‘a taste of the rack or the 
prison will do him no harm for being such a foul as to disturb the pub- 
lic peace by meddling with what concerns him not instead of minding 
his own business.”’ 

The large hall was occupied by Philip Vandermeulen, who sat in his 
chair of state near the massive carved oak fireplace, with Michael 
Munterhagen and Johan Neubold on each side of him. Jacques Berg- 
hem together with some other officials of less importance were seated 
around the table as the prisoner entered. The chief syndic rose; and, 
after briefly stating the charges laid against Jacques—namely, a secret, 
treasonable correspondence with the Whitehood party in Ghent, by 
whom he was suspected of being employed as a spy, and of harbouring 
other spies in his house with a view to corrupt the loyalty of the lieges 
of Bruges towards their earl—he was ordered to be confronted with 
the witnesses who could prove this charge, when, to his surprise, 
Jacques found himself in the presence of Melchior Meinhol1i, the wood- 
sculptor, whom he had never believed his enemy, and Martin Maller, 
the goldsmith, who lived next door. Neither of these men bore any 
ill-will to Vanbruggen ; but the implied threat of Vanderhyde on the 
day of the riot had not been wasted on the former, and the latter, as a 
man of some property, dreaded any more such demonstrations as that 





man with a thick padded gauntlet, like a baby’s glove from Brobdignag, 
upon the hand and arm nearest the fire, took out a little in a spoon, and 
let it cool into a button ; it was very good. Then, with his tongs he 
grasped the pot upon the fire, and his glove blackened and smoked fu- 
riously as he did so; a tub of water was in readiness; and, lifting up 
at arm’s length his glowing mess of broth, he poured it by a slender 
stream into the water. There it cooled in a granulated form, and 
glittered very beautifully. 

The gold and silver, thus united, were next taken toa smaller cham- 
ber, in which large cans hung over an apparatus which applied under 
them the heat of a gas fire. The cans looked very much like large tin 
oil-cans that would scarcely be worth cartage home if the firm should 
say to a visitor, ‘‘ Sir, we will give them to you.” They were, how- 
ever, made of platinum, and had cost from seven hundred to a thousand 
pounds a-piece. Into one of these large cans, the newly-married pair 
were put, and, horrible to relate! strong nitric acid was poured over 
them, and in the nitric acid they were put over the gas fire and barba- 
rously boiled. Silver was again the sufferer. Gold does not care for 
nitric acid, nor for the warmth of a gas fire. Silver, however, was ab- 
solutely delivered over to the power of the acid, its whole system was 
disturbed, it was dragged out of its bright metallic state, and swam 
dissolved in the bubbling liquid, while the gold dropped quietly to the 
bottom of the vessel, and remained quite unconcerned. The nitrous 
oxide vapour disengaged within the can, ascended through a tube 
which twisted and wriggled its way up through the roof; and, climbing 
the tiles, we saw this pipe twisting in the open air, and offering plenty 
of cool surface for the re-condensation of as much nitric acid as could 
be made to return into the can; the remainiug gas getting out by a 
high chimney. Then, came the scene of the divorce between the gold 
and silver. The silver dissolved in the hot nitric acid, had been poured 
off from the sediment of gold into a jar placed ready under the spout of 
the can, the can itself being so hung as to be tilted easily. The gold 
was washed with some more nitric acid, which was again poured off, 
and had then only to be carried once more to the furnace, melted by 
itself in a pot, and cast into ingots. But,the silver still hada great 
deal of persecution to endure. I will complete at once its tale of 
sorrow. 

Having been drawn, after separation from the gold—dissolved as it 
was in hot nitric acid—out of the cans into an open jar, it was there 
left to cool, and, as the liquid cooled, part of the silver rested upon the 
sides of the jar in large and handsome crystals. It was not metallic 
silver then, for it was bond slave to Jthe nitric acid, and could exist 
only as a nitrate. It was in the next place thrown into large tubs, 
crystals or no crystals, and dissolved in a great deal of water. Plates of 
copper were then placed in the liquid, and the rest was left to time. 
Nitric acid loving to enslave copper rather than silver, sets the silver 
free, while it attacks the copper. A quantity of copper is eaten away, 
becomes nitrate of copper, and wanders dissolved about the tub, co- 
louring the water blue. The nitrate of silver, having slipped its chain, 
falls as pure silver to the bottom of the tub. Nevertheless, it is a state 
of miserable freedom. Some of it was scooped up from the bottom of 
the tub for my inspection, and looked exactly like mortar: in which 
condition it was put into a kind of bottomless washing- trough, and beat 
with a pestle to squeeze the water out; but this pounding was nothing 
to what followed, for it was J pres into a thick cylinder open at both 
ends, and put to be squeezed under a powerful hydraulic press. The 
Bramah forced out all the water, but at the same time pressed the sil- 
ver so firmly into the cylinder, that no power less than that which 
squeezed it in, could knock it out again. Therefore, by another action 

of the press, the mass of silver, having been pushed out into freedom, 
Was presented to its owner in a hard lump, like a piece cut traversely 
from some large bough of a silver tree. Its final destination was the 
melting pot. The blue water in which the copper has been dissolved, 
ran off into vats erected in a range of picturesque vaults below, thence 
to be drawn offin barrels. ‘‘ It was once bought for the manufacture 
of verditer,” said my friend ; ‘* and, though that use of it is now super- 
seded, it still finds purchasers.” 

Some of the gold deposited from nitric acid was, by this time, being 
melted in the furnace house, and was almost ready to be cast. Whatever 

rification had not been achieved by the nitric acid, was now completed 

y the fire. The gold was ready to be poured into small moulds with 

long handles. It poured with a rich colour, and cooled quickly with 
an even surface: not boiling up into central mountains as the silver had 
done. To hasten its cooling, and clear every impurity from the surface, 
the gold was dipped into a solution of oil of vitriol, and then turned 
out of its mould in a bright yellow bar, about eight inches long and 
very heavy in the hand. This was artificially refined gold, and would 
be sent to its destination at the Bank, or elsewhere, after the due cal- 


lately caused by so dangerous a neighbour. Both agreed, if even Jac. 
ques were not guilty, it would be none the worse were he safely lodged 
in prison out of harm’s way, and consequently gave their evidence with 
a view to this result. 

However, Philip Vandermeulen was a candid-minded man; and, not- 

withstanding his hatred of the Whitehoods, and the utter inability of 
Munterhagen to believe in any man’s preference of the general interests 
of science over the special interest of a plot, an incredulity shared 
by his colleagues, none of them could consider the evidence of the 
prisoner’s having received frequent visits from a person “ disguis- 
ed” as a Benedictine monk, even though connected with the cir- 
cumstance of his being constantly engaged in writing, as sufficient 
grounds for condemnation, more especially as Jacques was known 
to be under the immediate protection of the Benedictine order; 
and the friendship of brother Barnabas readily accounted for the my- 
sterious appearance of the ‘* disguised’? monk, who, had he been 
summoned, could have cleared the accused of the charges brought 
against him. As the case now stood, Vandermeulen and Munterhagen 
saw that their only course was to pass their prisoner on to the Commis- 
sion of the Holy Office, from whom there was less prospect of his escap- 
ing 80 easily. - 
On his dismissal from the council chamber, Jacques found himself, 
contrary to his expectation of being immediately conducted before the 
conclave, ushered into an apartment a few paces from the one he had 
left; and where, after waiting some time, he was joined by Munterha- 
gen, who carefully fastened the door, and looked behind the arras which 
covered one side of the room ; then seated himself in a chair, and pointed 
to one opposite for the prisoner, who, with some surprise at such con- 
descension, availed himself of the unwonted permission to sit in the 
magistrate’s presence. The armourer rested his head upon his hand, 
and, with his elbow upon the table, narrowly scrutinised the suspected 
conspirator from under his shaggy brows ; then drawing a huge leathern 
purse, apparently without design, from his pocket, he laid it on the 
table and spoke. 

** Jacques Vanbruggen,” said he, in a patronising tone, ‘*I perceive 
that thou art a man of some wit, though beshrew me if thou hast shown 
it by getting into thy present strait, which I can help thee to get out 
of, if thou wilt be wise enough. I can put thee in a way to serve thy 
country and thyself at the same time.” Here he lowered his voice, and 


he was conducted to the crypt of the cathedral, where a chapter of the 
Holy Inquisition awaited to try him on his second charge. A dimly 
burning lamp hung from the roof, only permitting the prisoner to see 
the outline of the forms of his judges and accusers, whose numbers he 
could but guess. Several cloaked’ and cowled figures were grouped 
near one seated, whose face was exposed, and whom Jacques recognised 
as the Dominican abbot, who had once before charged him with a simi- 
lar offence before the Ioquisition at Seville, when he had with some 
difficulty escaped. At his right hand stood brother Paul, in whose 
pinched and sallow countenance the accused man read all the envious 
malignity he knew was entertained less towards himself than his pro- 
tectors. The brethren of the Holy Office piously crossed themselves as 
the prejudged heretic entered; the abbot setting the example, and 
waving him to a respectful distance with an air that said more plainly 
than words, ‘“‘ Avaunt, Sathanas,”’ proceeded to address him. 

** Jacques Vanbruggen, thou standest here before a commission of the 
Most Holy Office of the Inquisition, charged with the two death. worthy 
crimes of heresy and sorcery. First, thou hast never been known to 
enter a church, or to confess thy sins to sny priest, since thou wert a 
dweller in this city. Secondly, thou art suspected of being in corres- 
pondence with some of the arch-heretics of Germany and Italy. And 
thirdly, thou art generally believed to practise secretly occult and for- 
bidden arts, in league with the prince of unholy knowledge; and that 
thy whole life is corrupt, evil, and abominable, as befits a child of the 
Devil, and deserving of being expiated by fire here, which may per- 
chance save thy guilty soul hereafter. How answerest thou those 
charges ?” 

Jacques had stood with his eyes cast down during this speech; now 
he raised them full on his interrogator, then slowly and deliberately 
replied: ‘* That they are false, as my accusers well know.” 

** False!” cried the abbot, ‘ vile heretic, thy memory fails thee when 
its help is most needed; but we will find some means to resvore its 
power.” . 

** And there is nothing so effectual for that purpose,” said the Do- 
minican Paul, with a malignant grin, ‘‘ as the application of certain 
cords we know of, my Lord Abbot. I have seen it produce wonderful 
effects upon a sluggish memory.” 

At these words, two of the ‘‘ Fathers of Penitence” stepped forward 
and laid hold of the prisoner. 

‘* Jacques Vanbruggen,” said the abbot, ‘* once more, ere the torture 
compels thee, wilt thou speak the truth ?” 

“It is spoken,” returned the prisoner calmly. 

‘“* Then,” cried the abbot, turning pale with rage, “ let the doom of the 
obstinate heretic be on his own head.” 

At that instant a perfect lasso of cords embraced the chest and arms 
of the defenceless man, drawn together by being twisted round a stroug 
bar of wood held by his torturers, who kept turning it slowly round 
till the ropes gradually cut into the flesh, the pain rendered more cruel 
by the a manner in which it was inflicted. Still he stood pale 
and unshrinking, with his eyes fixed upon his persecuting judge. 

** Confess, confess, heretic, sorcerer, and thy pain shall cease!’ said 
the abbot. ‘If not, thy obstinate falsehood shall give thee a turn on 
the wheel, when these cords have done their work.” 

** My innocence is confessed,” replied the tortured man, “ and God is 
witness of its truth.” 

‘* Blaspheming liar !” exclaimed the abbot, choking with rage. ‘‘ Strike 
him on the mouth, and let him not insult our holy ears! Gag him, 
twist the cords tighter, my children.” 

All his orders were obeyed, but human nature is weaker than human 
fortitude ; and Jacques Vanbruggen fell senseless into the arms of his 
torturers. To unbind the cords, carry him to his prison cell, and then 
throw him on the floor like a dead dog, to await the punishment due to 
his wilful obstinacy, were the results of his judge’s next orders. Ex- 
hausted in mind and body, the tortured man lay almost unconscious 
on the ground; and, as his jailers left him, one long irrepressible 
groan burst from his lips. Then all his life rushed back upon his be- 
numbed brain, like an eddying, dizzying whirlpool—a waking dream, 
which gradually became clear, connected, and agonising beyond all 
expression. Now he felt how that one master- passion of his soul, thirst 
for knowledge—that intense, overpowering desire, to which all others 
gave way—how intense only they who feel it can know—had brought 
him to this. He was submitting his faith to the fiery test of martyr- 
dom : and now came that most terrible of all questions, suggested from 
the first by the Arch-temper himself, ** Was it worth it? For what 
was he making this fearful sacrifice?” In the desolate wilderness of 
his own soul was that question asked, and that offer made of the glory 
that fades and the bread that perishes, in exchange for God’s own truth, 
accompanied with the fatal insinuation regarding their comparative 
value. Again he groaned. 

O faith in the Invisible, thou hadst need be strong! What had he 
gained in his single hearted search after true knowledge? He had 
braved persecution to the uttermost for its sake, for he never doubted 
the worrhiness of his object; but now for the first time came that doubt, 
at the Devil’s own well-chosen moment, when frame and nerves were 
shattered, when the martyr’s bodily weakness made his enemy’s 
strength, and in that moment he felt tempted to throw his noble aspira- 
tions to the winds, and to content himself with life in its lowest forms 
of existence and enjoyment from hour to hour, with no aim or object 
beyond, thus making the past, with its achievements, its sufferings, its 
struggles and its hopes, alla vain and empty dream. Mustit be thus? 
Again a long deep groan. Which spirit will conqu:r, the human or the 
divine? 

The prison door opened, and a figure in a monk’s dress, bearing a 
small lamp, entered. . 

‘**My son,” said a kindly voice, which the prisoner, rousing up, 
thought was that of brother Barnabas, until at once undeceived by 
the jovial, good-humoured countenance, under a Dominican cowl, which 
now looked pityingly enough upon him, “ Thou art exhausted, drink 
this: heretic or not, I pity thee.” And he presented a goblet of warm 
cordial wine to the wounded man.” 


Jacques drank the restorative draught as the monk held the cup to 
his lips. ‘* God reward thee, father, for thy pity to an outcast,” said 
he, deeply grateful for this unexpected kindness. 

‘And now, my son,”’ said the monk, seating himself on the low stone 
bench near the prisoner's couch, and placing the lamp beside him, 
‘**I have somewhat to say, which will be for thy good, if thou wilt but 
follow my counsel. I am old. I know mankind, and I know how many 


men make misfortunes for themselves without a real cause. And 
thou art one of these. I know how many men might, by turning 








leaned forward, bringing his mouth nearly on a level with Vanbruggen’s 
ear. ‘Thou must know that we citizens of Bruges are not always | 
well acquainted with the inventions of that turbulent Whitehood fac. | 
tion in Ghent which has often taken us unawares. Not many years 
ago it roused up the cities of Ypres and Courtrai ere ever we knew it 
Was Without its own walls. Now, our good city suffers from this igno- 
rance, and our earl oftentimes believes us implicated in the plots of this 
faction when we are true to him. Now,I would have thee occasionally go 
to Ghent, and introduce thyself amongst the leaders of this faction as 
one of their party ; for, as I said, thou art not lacking in wit; and by 
offering to be their spy in this city, thou couldst learn and privately 
communicate their purposes to thy townsmen, which would be render- 
ing the state good service, and for which thou wouldst be duly reward- 
ed and protected. I know thou hast many foes amongst the populace 
of Bruges, and against these I will insure thy protection, for our craft 
suffers from this ignorance of the proceedings of other towns. We 
know not how soon any disturbance may make a call upon it; and our 
guild has sometimes been unsupplied, both with stuff and men enough, 
when both were suddenly wanted. Now, my friend, if thy information 
can be trusted, thou shalt never need a protector in the good town of 
Bruges. For thy present needs thou canst take this,’ continued he, 
pushing the well-filled leathern purse towards him; ‘it is an earnest 
of what thou mayest gain from thy future services.” 

“ As a spy and a traitor !” said Jacques rising, and pushing the prof.- 
fered bribe away with calm indignation. ‘* Messer Munterhagen, make 
thy offer to one who does not take it as an insult.” 

“Insult! By the mass!” exclaimed the armourer, starting up. 
‘Insult! Does the fellow know what he means? Insult to ask him to 
leave his folly, and serve the city that gives him shelter and protection! 
Thou art mad, Jacques Vanbruggen, stark mad !” 

‘* Mad or sane, I reject the offer. Yes,” continued he bitterly, “ you 
try me for conspiracy against ye, and would make me a conspirator for 
ye. Is it only the party that makes the crime?” He dashed the purse 
to the ground. ‘‘ Let me go to answer my next accusation. Messer 





Munterhagen ; and may God forgive all your sins as freely as 1 forgive 
this last insult to me.” 

‘The idiot!” muttered Munterhagen, as he gave the prisoner to the 
guard in waiting for him. ‘Here | offer him refuge, protection, and 
money for his services, and he refuses ; but he must be leagued with the 
Whitehoods, or he could not be such a fool !” 


their knowledge in a right direction, make it a blessing to themselves 
and others, instead of a curse. And thou art one of these. I believe 
in thy innocence, my son, and that the accusations of heresy and sors 
cery are unfounded; but I believe that thou art very unwise, with all 
thy wisdom, and wilt go far to get, not only # stretch on the wheel, 
but a faggot in the market-place, if thou dost not change thy “oH 
right speedily. Now, listen to one who will be thy friend if ee = 
let him. Leave off thy foolish speculations which work ill to t ab ’ 
and good to no one. Worship God in the way the Church preseri “ 
and thou wilt not be calleda heretic. Regard man in the way the 
State orders, and thou wilt not be called a conspirator. Leave the 
wile speculations of general science, and confine thyself to the o. 
chanical application of its power to the purposes of common life, an 
thou wilt not be called a sorcerer. There are plenty of useful things 
for thee to do. The town-hall wants a new clock, do thou make one, 
with images of the four seasons to strike the chimes, and small wooden 
figures to come in and out for the number of the hour strokes; the 
people will thank thee for this, and not hunt thee like a deer; thou 
may’st make likewise many quaint fancies to amuse them on festival- 
days. Then our holy order would be right glad to have such a skill- 
ful craftsman as a lay-brother amongst them; thou couldst make us 
a new set of bells after some fanciful device; then thou art well 
versed in the nature of herbs, and couldst act asa leech ; or offer thy 
services to the Holy Inquisition, for thy knowledge of various opinions 
(here he crossed himself) could aid it in hunting out heresies. All thy 
knowledge of art and science could serve thee much and make thee 
many friends, if kept within proper bounds; now it does but make thee 
enemies. Conform, my son! Conform, that is true wisdom; conform 
to the Church, the State, the world, as itis; take it on its own terms, 
and it will use thee well; turn thy knowledge to a practical purpose, 
and thou wilt have protection, comfort, and prosperity, a long life and 
an easy death. And what, in the name of all the saints, dost thou 
desire more ?” ; , 
‘Truth! father, truth!” cried Jacques, springing up from his 
pallet, as if no suffering had ever thrown him there; ‘‘ God’s own eter- 
nal truth, the soul’s immortal birthright, which I barter not for the 


| body’s mess of pottage.” 


‘And has not that truth been held and taught by our Holy Church 
for more than fourteen centuries ?” said the monk gravely. ‘‘ He who 
seeks any other truth than what she teaches deserves to suffer as thou 








ulations had been made of comparison with the amount of the original 


A prison was Vanbruggen’s lodging for that night. On the merrow 


art suffering, for it is bit a dream. And as for the body’s mess of 
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spottage (here his hand fell upon the goblet of spiced wine), I marvel 


what the soul would do without it. But I leave thee to think on what 
I have said St. Dominic grant thee sounder judgment. ; 

It needed but this interview to adjust the balance in Vanbruggen’s 
mind, and place his position in a true light before him; he was no 
longer doubtful. 

The proposal of Munterhagen for him to become & political spy and 
traitor, seemed even less insulting to his lofty purpose than the sugges - 
tion to become a toy maker and juggler to amuse an idle crowd, or a mere 
skilful handicraftsman, to benefit a small community, or worse still, a 
spy and informer in another and more ignoble direction. Can regularly 
constituted authority employ genius in none other than such low 
offices? Is there no other fate for it than to be an outcast, or un- 
worthily employed? Doubtless his efforts, in the manner pointed out 
by the monk, would have made him appreciated and rewarded. Such 
services his age and country could understand ; woe to the man whom 
they cannot! Jacques now calmly expected his doom; and his mind 
was fully prepared for it when, on the morrow, his jailors entered his 
-cell, and made him follow them up to the stone steps, not now to the 
crypt, but the chapter-house of the cathedral. The abbot sat near a 
table in the centre of the apartment, on which lay several papers he was 
examining ; Paul the Dominican, on his right hand, similarly occupied. 
The unfinished telescope. with its tubes and lenses. lay before them. ; 

Jacaues Vanbruggen!” began the abbot, “has yesterday’s punish- 
ment for thy wilful obstinacy taught thee to acknowledge thy guilt, 
or must one still severer force the truth from thee ?” 

** Do what ye list with me,” returned the weary man; ‘‘I can but 
repeat | am innocent.” 

** Dost thou know,” continued the abbot, “ that thou art charged, not 
only with holding the same opinions, but with a secret correspondence 
with certain vile heretics in Italy and Germany, who hold the accursed 
principles of Jerome of Prague, and Savonarola? Thus, setting aside the 
charge of sorcery, thou art already ‘anathema maranatha’ of our 
Holy Church, and judged deserving of death by fire in the market. place 
of this city, which sententence, if pronounced, will shortly be carried 
into execution.” ? 

«* Let me he confronted with the witnesses against me,” replied Jac- 
ques, ‘‘ that I may disprove the false charge.” 

Here the Dominican friar who had visited Jacques in prison stepped 
forward, and addressed a few low words to the abbot, unheard by the 
prisoner. The former again spoke. 

** Jacques Vanbruggen, dost thou consent to deliver up all thy 
written papers both within and without the city ?” . 

** Willingly,” returned Jacques ‘All have are in the possession 
of brother Barnabas, of the convent of Saint Benedict, without the 
walls, who will surrender them at the demand of the tribunal of the 
Holy Inquisition ” ; 

At these words, a rapid look was exchanged between the abbot and 
Paul, and, at a sign from the former, Jacques was again removed to 
his prison. There he had a day, so he guessed, to meditate on what 
might be his fate, when his dreary anticipations were cut short by the 
entrance of the friendly Dominican. 

Thank the blessed saints for thy good fortune, my son!” said he, 
again seating himself upon the stone bench. ‘ The tribunal will not 
press the charge of heresy against thee for the present, but mercifully 
allows thee to depart. Thy friend and protector, Barnabas, the Bene- 
dictine, awaits thee without the city gates; but l@&t the people should 
molest thee, 1 have provided a frock and cowl for thy disguise, in which 
thou mayest escape without exciting their suspicions. 

With this the good monk produced the Dominican habit he had 
brought, and covered Jacques with it so as entirely to conceal his per- 
son; then conducting him up a flight of stone steps, he opened a small 
side-door, and the prisoner passed out into the light and noise of the 

ablic street, wondering alike at the unexpected forbearance of his 
judges, and the equally unexpected kindness of the monk. He 
drew the cowl closely over his head, for the daylight dazzled his 
eight, weakened by the long darkness of his prison; and he felt his 
limbs totter under him, from the cramped position in which that nar- 
row cell had retained them. 

When a man has received any personal injury in the cause of truth 
or justice, it requires more than human wisdom to enable him to gaze 
over the narrow slip of time on which he stands, to console himself with 
the belief in the final triumph of the cause for which he suffers. But 
as hardly any human being can possess the power of merging all natu- 
ral feeling in this belief, the heart’s blood will curdle, and turn to gall 
at the sense of personal injustice, which, in the present case especially, 
seemed so gratuitous; and there was bitterness in the soul of Jacques 
Vanbruggen as he stepped forth into the open square of the city, and 
his braiu was beating with a sense of wrong as alone and silently he 
pursued his way, almost mechanically, in the direction of the eastern 
gate. Thea he thought, Was not he, the lofty-minded lover of truth in 
all its bearings, acting a false part for his own safety in assuming this 
disguise ? Why should the innocent man fear to show his innocence in 
the sight of his fellow men, whatever might be their enmity to him? 
Instinctively he threw the cowl from his face, and unloosed the frock 
around his person, utterly unaware that a man had followed his steps 
at a short distance, all the way from the cathedral, who now stopped, 
and, after fixing an eager gaze upou him gave a long shrill whistle, 
which caused Jacques to start, and turn his face full upon his follower, 
who was no other than Peter Neubuggen, the young armourer, pre- 
gent at Matthias Vanderhyde’s death, and who now gave another 
whistle, longer and shriller than the first. 

A sick sense of danger passed through the mind of Jacques Van- 
bruggen. He was yet far from the city-gate where brother Barnabas 
awaited him, and he heard a loud shout and sudden tramping of feet, 
as if in reply to Neubuggen’s whistle. Scarcely.bad he time to throw 
aside the cloak which impeded his movements, with a view of making 
fof the gate, when a large body of men, armed with bludgeons and 
headed by the brutal Conrad Vanderhyde, were hard upon his heels, 
yelling vengeance and execration, like a troop of fiends. Down the 
street he rushed, with a speed of which his weak state seemed incap- 
able, faster aud faster the tramp of following footsteps came upon him, 
louder and louder the shouts of vengeance. The gigantic Conrad, 
armed with a hatchet raised high in air, seemed to give the hunted 
man no chance of escaping from the mighty strides which rapidly 
effaced the distance between pursued and pursuers. Jacques’ eyes 
grew uim, but he could see the church before him, and, with the speed 
of despair, he made his way towards this only refuge. The rich boom 
of the organ ulready fell upon his ear, mingling with the fiendish cries 
close behind him. Hig mass was celebrating. Throwing himself 
against, rather than opening the western door, he rushed wildly along 
the main aisle, his eyes fixed upon, and his hands extended towards, 
the bigh altar. Clear, rich and high arose the glorious tones of the 
s* Jubilate.”’ 

**Down with the infernal sorcerer?” cried the hoarse voice of Con- 
rad, who, regardless of the sacred place, had rashed in after his prey. 

** Sanctuary! sanctuary!” gasped the hunted man, as the astonished 
worshippers involuntarily made way for him, and, with one pound 
forward, he fell at the foot of the altar steps, where stood the officiat- 
ing priest with his acolytes grouped around. 

** Hold!” cried he. ‘* What means this impious interruption 2?” 

He descended the steps with his hand raised towards Conrad, who 
was about to spring upon the fallen man. Tbe service ceased, the wor- 
shippers crowded to the spot where Vanbruggen lay. The priest 
slowly approached, and ordered the sacristans to raise him. They 
did: there was a moment’s silence, when the priest, lookivg long upon 
the face now upturned to the light, said solemnly, ** Requiescat in 

ace!” 

The body lay motionless in the arms of the sacristans, the eyes still 
wide open; but the heart was pulseless. A few drops of dark-coloured 
blood oozed slowly from the corners of his mouth. 

Far trom his pursaers and persecutors, from the blind fury of the 
mob, and the blinder prejudice of his foes—escaped where none could 


‘follow him uow—for ever, and for ever, Jacques Vanbruggen ha i found 
Sanctuary ! 
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EDWARD GIBBON. 
( Concluded.) 


It is not, then, surprising, however much it may be regretted, that 
the most profound, the most intelligent of the historians of the past 
should not have beea a very admirable patriot. One morning in the 
year 1714, as Gibbon was writing about the destruction of an army of 
barbarians, his friend and relative, Mr. Elliot, called upon him, and 
offered him a seat in Parliament. Such was the manner in which mem. 
bers were elected in those days. Gibbon then became a senator, and 
sat in the House of Commons during one of the saddest periods of Eng 
lish history. If it oo oe of a a it was also one of the most 
important even in the history of the world. It i tal 
halt the globe is thrown any. ge es Bs 








Now was the time for a man = versed in ancient literature to 
teach the squires and merchants what they oughttodo. It was indeed 
the time for men to take an enlarged view of things, to reconcile the 
rights of the subject and the rights of the crown, to point out what 
really conduces to the prosperity of empires, and what infallibly leads 
them to the brink of destruction; to show how colonies are founded, 
how the germs of imperial greatness are sown in the bosom of @ land. 
All that was dear to the philanthropist, the historian, and philosopher, 
was concentrated in that one word, America; but alas! the truth must 
be told, the New World was to Gibbon only a barren wilderness, and 
the colonists a few daring rebels: his mind was dead to all the great- 
ness of the interests involved in the contest between the colonists and 
their mother country. Can it be believed? These words may still be 
seen in a letter from Gibbon to the most intimate of his friends :—* I 
went into Parliament without patriotism and without ambition, and all 
my views extended to the convenient and respectable place of a lord of 
trade.” No Englishman surely can read this confession without wish- 
ing that England may never again have such members of Parliament. 
From such men nothing could be expected but the loss of America, and, 
as far as it was in their power, the ruin of England. , 

Gibbon considers that the eight sessions he spent in Parliament were 
far from being disadvantageous to him, for he was there in ‘a school 
of civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue of an historian ” 
It was so undoubtedly ; undoubtedly there is nothing like experience; 
but to gain experience by losing America is surely paying dear even 
for this civil prudence. Ought not the learning of the Decline and 
Fall to have preserved its author from the worst prejudices of the 
country squire and the worst faults of the old official Tory? As hesat 
silently and moodily as a member of the Board of Trade, could he not 
fee] that it was unworthy of him to be a jobbing placeman? As his 
voice swelled the loud cheers which arose trom the ministerial benches 
whenever Lord North spoke of subduing the rebels by force of arms, 
and of depriving their towns of all law and government, did it never 
strike him that his own times would one day be historical, and that 
something more than the mechanical action of a ministerial tool would 
be expected from the historian of the Roman empire? Were not all his 
knowledge, wit, and eloquence, all his high notions of self-respect, worth 
more than a courtier’s sinecure of seven hundred a year? Is this the 
dignity of a man of letters, about which he so often talked? Is it not 
even putting the cart before the horse, to consider the House of Com- 
mons merely as a school of civil prudence, in which the historian could, 
judge better of the Roman senate? Ought not the spectacle of the cor- 
ruption of the Roman senate to have taught him to hate corruption in 
the English Parliament? Ought not all the disgraceful deeds of the 
foolish, imbecile, and tyrannical Roman emperors in the last days of 
Rome to have caused Gibbon to hate folly, imbecility, and tyranny in 
his own time and in his own country, whose interests he professed to 
represent? If men are to write like Gibbon of past ages, and to act 
like Gibbon in his own days, have we not heard somewhat too much of 
the dignity of history, and the wisdom of the philosophy that teaches 
by examples ? 

Burke’s momorable bills for Economical Reform, and the immortal 
speech he delivered on introducing them, interrupted the agreeable 
slumbers of all the political jobbers, of whom Edward Gibbon must be 
considered one. Gibbon lost his salary, and soon afterwards became 
sick of politics. 

Between Burke and Gibbon there appears to have been little sympa- 
thy. Sir James Mackintosh has said that you could have cut all Gib- 
bon’s mind out of Burke’s, and he would never have missed what was 
taken away. The fact is, you could have done nothing of the kind, for 
the minds of the two men were essentially different. The earnest of 
the one was the jest of the other; no two men of that century had less 
resemblance. They were both, indeed, rhetoricians; but Burke’s rhe- 
toric is of a very superior quality to Gibbon’s; it is pure gold, while 
that of the historian is often only tinsel. Burke’s style, even when 
most gorgeous, is still easy, and almost colloquial ; Gibbon is ever on 
his high-stepping steed; he could not lay aside his pompous air even 
when talking of Mademoiselle Curchod and the Hampshire Grenadiers. 
Burke’s writings breathe the most chivalrous delicacy, and the most 
fervent love ofall that is grand, beautiful, and ennobling ; an unhealthy 
sensual tone pervades the whole of Gibbon’s history ; and when he talks 
of love he is often, notwithstanding his gravity, almost disgusting. 
Burke was the most distinguished orator, the most richly imaginative, 
the most comprehensive, the most philosophical that ever adorned the 
House of Commons; and the only fault that was found with him during 
the early part of his career was that he spoke too much. Gibbon sat 
in Parliament during the greatest political conflicts of his generation, 
the debates were on the most important subjects that ever could interest 
a philosophical historian, on subjects relating to the foundations of 
empires, of colonies, of war, of taxation, of the rights of the people, and 
the rights of the sovereign ; on subjects about which a man deeply read 
in the history of the past could scarcely have thought for a moment 
without being able to enlighten the merchants and squires at West- 
minster; but he never once opened his lips in any debate, and seemed 
rather proud of the ‘* humble station of a mute.” Burke was a Whig 
by principle and by profession; he had, however, heen educated in a 
Roman-catholic country, and though sincerely a Protestant himself, 
sympathized deeply with his countrymen, who were almost put out of 
the pale of freedom ; Gibbon was an English country gentleman, proud 
of his birth, proud of his rank, and in his memoirs exults in the dignity 
of the gentleman commoner’s silk gown over the poor bombasin of the 
plebeian student; yet this man, the Tory, the born gentleman, the ad- 
mirer of Lord North, to whom he dedicated his history, was also (strange 
anomaly!) a philosopher after the pattern of Voltaire. When the French 
Revolution broke out, Gibbon had a severe struggle between his Tory- 
ism anc his infidelity. He read Burke’s Reflections with the greatest 
interest, and admired the eloquence and chivalry of this great political 
pamphlet so much, that he said he could almost forgive its author's re- 
verence for church establishments. Burke, also, was true to his cha- 
racter. When the first volume of Gibbon’s history was published, the 
orator spoke of the style with absolute loathing. 

The first part of this elaborate work appeared in 1776. Although 
Burke might dislike the style, and many of the principles, yet the mul- 
titude at once received it with enthusiastic approbation. Most as- 
suredly it deserved their admiration. If the Decline and Fall has 
great faults, no greater praise can be given to it than to say, that in 
spite of those, which would infallibly damn any other work at the out~ 
set, it is still unhesitatingly admitted to be one of the most extraordi- 
nary and one of the ablest works that the hand of genius ever wrote 
Barke was undoubtedly a much greater man than Gibbon; but it by no 
means follows, that Burke could have written the Dec/ine and Fail. 

Considering that Gibbon was what he was, it is useless even to dwell 
upon the objectionable parts of his work. All that the author could 
do he has done; more than this cannot be expected from any author. 
Gibbon has imbued his history with his own spirit ; its blemishes are 
the blemishes of his mind and heart; in every lineament of the child 
we see the features of its parent. Whatcould Gibbon do more? We 
have dwelt upon what appeared to us the great defects in bis character ; 
these defects can all be traced in the history; and were we to enter into 
an glaborate criticism of it we should repeat many of these observations. 
Our space will not allow us to attempt an analysis of the Decline and 
Fail, or dwell upon many of the striking political problems which arise 
from an attentive consideration of the events related in its brilliant 
pages. 

England is proud of the historical triumvirate, Hume, Robertson 
and Gibbon; but it is evident that the popularity of Hume and Robert- 
son is waning, and that among men of letters their histories are less 
admired than among the multitude. It is unjust to blame Gibbon for 
wanting true humanity and real sympathy, without admitting that 
this want is also to be regretted in the works of his two contemporaries. 
Neither of them give us very elevating pictures of human nature. 
They all bear the stamp of the eighteenth century, of its lukewarmness, 
its scepticism, and its indolent conventualism. Robertson was, we be- 
lieve, a sincere Christian ; but he was so much affected by the prevail-~ 
ing epidemic, that we cannot see in what he differed from his rivals. 
Churchmen get no better treatment from his hands; and in his private 
letters to Gibbon he echoes the sentiments of his correspondent. Whe- 
ther those works will have the immortality that their authors predict 
ed, is becoming every day more questionable. The public mind is ad- 
vancing beyond them, so that even Hume’s «careless, inimitable 
graces,” are less admired than they were by our fathers. 

But why should Gibbon be placed in this triumvirate? There is no 
historical work, either of ancient or modern times that can be classed 
with the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. It is 
itself alone, and cannot be paralleled. Itis not more unlike the his- 
tories of Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, or Tacitus, than it is 
unlike those of Hume, Robertson, Voltaire, Niebuhr, or Macaulay. It 
is not a national, but a European, and more than European work ; it 
has, perhaps, influenced the students of France and Germany more 
than those of England. 
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We cannot conceive how Gibbon’s history can ever be superseded. 
There may be men as learned as Gibbon; but learning and ot mack 








are not sufficient to write a great history. There may be menof 
greater genius; but we need all the genius, all the industry, 

all the devotion that this earth can afford to think and act in the affairs 
of our own distracted times. The present is too serious, the game of 
existence is too earnest, to allow us to spend twenty years in writing 
about the past. Learned professors have had to become practical poli- 
ticians. The first volley of the revolutionary musketry was the fare- 
well shot over the grave of the intellectual aristocrat. Into the most 
retired study, and to the ears of the most epicurean man of letters, the 
shouts of the combatants, and the groans of the dying are borne upon 
the wind, and all who have ears are obliged to listen. He may close 
his shutters, fasten his double doors, draw his chair comfortably to the 
fire, and with his books around him, smile supereiliously at the hopes, 
the fears, and the aspirations of mankind; but still a fearful cry steals 
ever, ever onward, not to be deadened even by the walls of a dungeon. 

We must accept the Decline and Fall with all its defects, and be 
thankful for what Gibbon has given. He has done his best, and there~ 
fore, honour to his memory! He has left us in this elaborate work @ 
history of Rome, a history of his own times, and a history of himself. 
We may perbaps pardon his want of reverence, hie affectation, his in- 
decencies, his little love for the grand and the beautiful, his too great 
love for brute force and successful iniquity, for the original spirit im 
which the work is conceived and executed, the spirit-stirring narrative, 
the luminous disquisitions, the wit, the force, the imagination, the 
eloquence that carry the reader on through so many centuries, untired, 
and still interested, from the days of Augustus to the fall of Constanti- 
nople in the fourteenth century. It is a sublime work, a towering py- 
ramid in an intellectual desert. 

Scepticism, as we have before said, is not the worst blemish of this 
history. No Christian historian has ever given such prominence to 
Christianity ; no Christian historian has ever written cf religion with 
such power. In his pages, sceptical as they are, Christianity is more 
than a name, a system, or a form; it is a real living spirit; there is an 
unconscious devotion even in the unbelief. Gibbon’s irreligion, la- 
mentable as it may have been, was surely better than the religion of 
his contemptible assailants, Davis, Chesum, and Travis. 

The last three volumes were written at Lausanne, whither he had 
retired after his parliamentary career had been ignominiously termi- 
nated. It is natural for a man of genius to look with love and grati- 
tude to the spot where his intellectual powers were first awakened, 
where his ambitious projects were first entertained, where he read, 
walked, and meditated, when his aspirations were known to him 
alone. Hgw cheering every well-known object appears ! When Gibbon 
first visited Lausanne he was a poor youth, trembling under the dis- 
pleasure of a stern father, full of religious crotchets, desirous to find 
truth, that like the horizon fled before him; passionately fond of mis- 
cellaneous reading, and living in an ideal world When he next visited 
Lausanne he was in the bloom of manhood, an accomplished scholar, @ 
spirited gentleman, a man of fashion, happy, gay, good natured, some- 
what ambitious of shining in drawing rooms, and somewhat vain of his 
first literary production, a brief French essay, that had been more read 
at Lausanne than in England. When he again visited Lausanne his 
fame was fully established, he was one of the first historians, he had 
been a member of Parliament, the friend and equal of statesmen and 
philosophers ; he had passed the middle age, he was rich in the esteem 
of one or two attached friends; without a prejudice, without @ care, 
without an encumbrance, he was looking forward to spend many years 
in the beloved residence of his youth. When he returned to Lausanne 
for the last time his work was accomplished; he had mixed for a short 
while again with the world, but it had only made him more contented 
with his retirement ; new men, new faces occupied the drawing rooms 
of London, and the benches of Parliament, and the world was too busy 
to pay much attention even to the historian of the Decline and Fall. 
He had left England, without a sigh, and again hastened back to his 
retreat; as his health was good, and his library full of books, not a 
cloud appeared to darken the serene evening of his day. But what are 
the hopes of man! Nemesis even pursued the historian. His friend 
Mr. Deyverdun fell prostrate under an attack of apoplexy, and Gibbon 
was left to enjoy in solitude the house, with its fine views of the lake and 
mountains. Then, for the first time perhaps in his life, he felt the wants 
of domestic society, and learnt that even books were not everything 
toa human being. His conscience smote him; he was rich, but he was 
not happy ; h: was famous, but he was not happy; his griefs may be 
summed up in his own words, ** I am alone.” Alone even amid all the 
heanties cf nature, all the trophies of intellect; and age, and perhaps 
infirmity approaching. And, hark! What noise now breaks upon his 
ears? Surely it is the crack of doom; it is the outbreaking of a ter- 
rible subterranean fire; it is the explosio& of a world. The thing called 
the “French Revolution” has commenced. Chaos reigns supreme. 
Where fair cultivated land but lately was, with its stately palaces and 
time honoured towers, the stormy ocean is raging, and the waves break 
even against the Swiss mountains, whither many come for refuge 
from the storm. Lausanne was filled with French exiles; that peace- 
ful little town is disturbed by a strange spirit: the inhabitants are 
trembling with fear of bankruptcy and ruin, and Gibbon, expecti 
to hear the revolutionary drum in the streets, has his books packed 
up, that he may fly immediately to England. 

No pages are more humiliating than those at the conclusion of the 
first part of the Decline and Fall, Never was philosophy more put to 
shame; never was the folly of the wise more exemplified. The most 
difficult part of the historian’s labour appeared to be accomplished ; a 
splendid narrative of the events of five hundred years had been mag- 
nificently brought to a period with the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West. The author, on laying down his pen, attempts to cast a philo- 
sophic eye on the past, the present, and the future; and while ponder- 
ing on the causes that produced the downfall of Rome, and the des- 
truction of ancient civilization, considers whether the like causes ma 
not exist in the eighteenth century, and whether, should they be found, 
they might not produce the like effects. He says a patriot ought to 
prefer exclusively the interest and glory of his native land; but a 
philosopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and consider all 
the nations of Europe as one great republic. What, then, is the great 
philosopher to do? The savage nations being the common enemies of 
the human race, the philosopher must anxiously inquire whether Eu- 
rope be still threatened with the calamities by which imperial Rome 
was destroyed. 

This is surely a weighty question. The reader, by his comfortable 
fireside, naturally is very anxious to know whether any barbarous 
Goths, Huns, and Tartars are still roaming about their forests, and 
threatening to burst down upon the cities where civilization and art, 
literature and comfort are found. Nobody likes the idea of having his 
peaceful home invaded by some hugh Goth, his wealth taken from him, 
and his dear wife and children butchered before his eyes. Now, if ever 
Gibbou, the greatest of historians, the most illustrious professor of 
** the philosophy that teaches by examples,” ought to prove himself a 
sage, here is a problem indeed for a philosopher to solve. , 

The review of Europe during the Roman Empire, and Europe in the 
eighteenth century, shows clearly, according to this great historian, 
how Rome fell, and how we at the preseat day are safe from such fear- 
ful misfortunes. The Romans knew not the extent of their danger ; 
the countries beyond the Rhine and the Danube were filled by mighty 
tribes of hunters and shepherds, the sworn enemies of peace, civilization, 
and industry. The frontiers of Gaul were disturbed by revolutions 
that occurred inChina. The Huns, flying before their enemies, caused 
other tribes to fly before them; and thus column after column of sava- 
ges, with ever increasing weight, pressed on the Roman Empire. Such 
can no longer bethecase. Thenorthisincompleterepose. Germany, 
instead of a few rude villages, has two thousand three hundred walled 
towas ; three great Christian kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, 
have been founded ; colonies have been extended even so far as the Gulf 
of Finland; thence to the ocean there is now the powerful and civil- 
ized E vpire of Russia; the plough, the loom, the forge are seen on the 
banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; the fiercest of the Tartar 
bands have been taught to tremble and to obey; and all that remains 
of the empire of barbarism is the miserable remnant of the Calmuks or 
Usbecks, who may be almost counted, and cannot certainly occasion the 
least fear to Europe as it now is, divided into twelve powerful kingdoms, 
three respectable commonwealths, and a variety of smaller states. If 
@ savage conqueror were now to issue from the deserts of Tartary, he 
would have to vanquish successively ‘‘ the robust peasants of Russia, 
the numerous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, snd the 
intrepid freemen of Britain, and even should all these living bulwarks 
against barbarism fail us, ten thousand vessels could stil! convey us 
all to America, and thus Europe might still flourish in the New World. 
And then the invention of gunpowder has given the civilized man the 
command of air and fire, the two most powerful agents in Nature; 
mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have also been 
plied to the service of war; cannon and fortifications are impregnable 
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defences against the Tartar cavalry; and all these different facts prove | 


that Europe is secure from any furtier irruption of barbarians, since 
before they can conquer, they must cease to be barbarious.”’ ay 

Such was the conclusion to which Gibbon had arrived. Surely it is 
@ very comfortable one ; and doubtless was very pleasing to the readers 
of the first editions of his work. 

In the December of the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight, two 
volumes of another great history, by @ distinguished scholar, writer, 
and er, whose intellectual, though not his moral characteris- 
ties have perhaps & resemblance to those of Gibbon, were given to the 
world. The concluding paragraph of these two velumes contains two 
or three remarkable passages, which may with some profit, if also with 
gome mortification, be compared with the last pages of which we have 

ven a slight abstract. We read in this second volume of Macaulay’s 
es. that “* Europe has been threatened with subjugation by bar- 
barians, compared with whom the barbarians who marched under Attila 
and Alboin were enlightened and humane.” What! Then there are 

" gtill barbarians endangering civilization, notwithstanding that the 
Goths, and the Huns, and the Tartars are no more; and in less than 
seventy years after Gihbon’s brilliant song of triumph even the can- 
nons, fortifications, and walled towns have been no protection from the 
inroads of the savages! Where was the philosophy teaching by exam- 
ples? Did it teach Gibbon, its great apostle, where to look for the 
enemies of civilization? Philosophy was engaged in contemplating its 
own perfections, and exulting in its own wisdom, when the flood of 
barbarism burst its banks, and threatened to inundate the earth. But 
whence did these barbarians come? Not from the nothera countries of 
and Asia ; the waters of the Bosphorus were not disturbed by 
the rude ficets of savage tribes; these assailants came not from the 
North, nor the South, neither from beyond the Volga, nor from the 
deserts of Arabia: they had no barbarous names, spoke no barbarous 
dialect, they were neither Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Gepide, Suevi, Van- 
dals nor Heruli. Whence, then, did they come? They could not 
from out the earth, for this theory about the origin of mankind 
losophers have now abandoned. They came from the very temple of 
Civilization, from the very cities where all that was polite, learned, 
luxurious, and refined was assembled; from the very neighourhood in 
which philosophers were meditating and writing treatises on progress 
and perfectibility, where great statesmen were piously believing that 
they governed the world,(where great orators were haranguing, divines 
hing, and philanthropists thinking that everything was as it 
should be. These barbarians were at our firesides, in the midst of all 
that was great and glorious. We neglected them, as Rome neglected 
the savage that prowled beyond her frontiers. We are now contending 
them with weapons, we trust, more efficacious thay the pilum 
of the Roman soldier. The great question of the nineteenth century 
seems to be, how are these barbarians to be civilized? May we act 
earnestly and wisely, and thus escape the fate of Rome? 


THE GAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 


In an inner room of his counting house, which occupied a wing of his 
did mansion in the Calle Alcala, sat Don José Solano, one of the 
chest bankers in Madrid, ruminating with much self complacency 
upon the proftable results of a recent speculation. He was interrupted 
in his meditations by the entrance of one of his clerks ashering in a 
stranger, who brought a letter of introduction from a banker at Mexico, 
with whom Don José had had occasional transactions The letter stated 
that the bearer, the Conde de Valleja, was of a highly. respected family 
of Mexican nobility, that he was desirous of visiting Europe, and more 
especially the country of his ancestors, Spain; and it then went on to 
recommend him in the strongest terms to the Madrid banker, as one 
whose intimacy and friendship could not fail to be sought after by ali 
who became acquainied with his many excellent and agreeable qualities. 
The appearance of the count seemed to justify, as far as appearance 
ean do, the high terms in which he was spoken of in this letter. He 
was about eight and twenty years of age, dark complexioned, with a 
high, clear forehead, short crisp curling hair, an intelligent and regu. 
lar countenance, and a smile of singular beauty and fasvination. His 
eyes were the only feature which could be pronounced otherwise than 
extremely pleasing: although large, black, and lustrous, they had a 
certain fixity and hardness of expression that produced an unpleasant 
impression upon the beholder, and would, perhaps, have beea more 
disagreeable, had not the mellow tones of the count’s voice, and his 
suavity and polish of manner, served in great measure to counteract 
the effect of this peculiarity. 

Doing due honour to the strong recommendation of his esteemed cor- 
respondent, Don José welcomed the young Conde with the utmost bos- 
pitality, insisted on taking possession of him for the whole of the day, 
and, without allowing him to#return to his hotel, dragged him into the 
house, presented him to his son and daughter, and charged them to use 
their utmost exertions to entertain their guest, while he himself re- 
turned to his occupations till dinner-time. At one o'clock the old 
banker reappeared in the sala, where he found Rafael and Mariquita 
Solano listening with avidity to the agreeable conversation of the 
count, who, in his rich and characteristic Mexican Spanish, was giving 
them the most interesting details concerning the country he had re 
cently left. The magnificence of Mexican scenery, the peculiarities of 
the Indian races, the gorgeous vegetation and strange animals of the 
tropics, formed the subjects of his discourse, not a little interesting to 
@ young man of three-and twenty, and a girl of eighteen, who had 
never as yet been fifty leagues away from Madrid. Nor had the 
stranger’s conversation less charms for the old banker. Valleja had 
been at the Havannah; was acquainted with scenes, if not with per- 
gons, with which were associated some of Don José’s most agreeable 
remini that he had visited in the days of his youth, 
when he laid the first foundation of his princely fortune. To be brief; 
the agreeable manners and conversation of the count so won upon 
father, son, and daughter, that when at nightfall he rose to take his 
leave, the banker put his house @ su disposicion, and followed up what 
is usually a mere verbal compliment, by insisting upon Valleja’s taking 
up his abode with him during his stay in Madrid. Valleja raised many 

culties on the score of the inconveniences or trouble he might occa- 
sion ; but they were all overruled, and the contest of politeness ter- 
minated in the count’s accepting the hospitality thus cordially pressed 
upon him. The very next day he was installed in a splendid apart- 
ment in the house of Don José. 

Several days, even weeks, elapsed, during which Valleja continued 
to be the inmate of the Casa Solano. He appeared very well pleased 
with his quarters; and, on the other hand, his host found no reason to 
regret the hospitality shown him. He soon became the spoiled child of 
the family; D.n José could not make a meal without Valleja was 
there to chat with him about the Havannah; Raphael was the insepa 
rable companion of his walks, rides, and out-door diversions ; whilg 
the blooming Mariquita never seemed so happy as when the handsome 
Mexican was seated beside her embroidery-frame, conversing with her 
in his low soft tones, or singing to the accompaniment of her guitar, 
some of the wild melodies of his native country. Indeed, so marked 
were the count’s attewtions to the young girl, and so favourably did 
she receive them, that more than one officious or well-meaning friend 
hinted to Don José the propriety of instituting some inquiry into the 
circumstances and antecedents of a man who, it seemed not improbable, 
might eventually aspire to become his son-in-law. But the banker’s 

e ion in favour of Valleja was so strong that he gave little 
Sick ts thane hints, contenting himself with writing to his correspon- 
dent at Mexico, expressing the pleasure he had had in making the 
count’s acquaintance, and receiving him as an inmate in his house; 
but without asking for any information concerning him. In fact, the 
letter Valleja had brought was such as to render any further inquiries 
nearly superfluous. It mentioned the count as of a noble and respected 
family, and credited him to the amount of ten thousand dollars—a sum 
} 4 a importance to make it presumable that his means were 
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Before Valleja had been three days at Madrid, he hai obtained his 
entrée to a house at which a number of idlers and fashionables were in 
the habit of meeting to play monté, the game of all others most fasci- 


mating to the Spaniard. Thither he used to repair each afternoon, ac- 
ied by Rafael Solano, and there he soon made himself remarked 
by his judgment in play, and by the cool indifference with which he 
lost and won very considerable sums. For some time he was exceed 
pow tapers Every stake he put down doubled itself; he seemed 
to with charmed money; and the bankers trembled when they 
saw him approach the table, and after a glance at the state of the 
game, place a pile of golden ounces on a card, which almost invariably 
won the very next moment. This lasted several days, and he began to 
be considered as invincible, when suddenly his good fortune deserted 
him, and he lost as fast or faster, than he had previously won; so that, 
after a fortnight of incessant bad luck, it was estimated by certain old 
ers who had taken an interest in watching his proceedings, that 
had lost not only all his winnings, but a very considerable sum in 
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addition. Rafael, who rarely played, and then only for small stakes, 
urged his friend to discontinue a game which he found so losing ; but 
Valleja laughed at his remonstrances, and treated his losses as trifling 
ones, which a single day’s good fortune might retrieve. Gambling is 
scarcely looked upon as @ vice in Spain, and young Solano saw nothing 
unusual or blameable in the count’s indulging in his afternoon juego, 
or in his losing his money if it so pleased him, and if he thought an 
hour or two’s excitement worth the large sums which it usually cost 
him. Indeed, the circumstance of their visits to the gaming-room ap- 
peared to him so unimportant, that it never occurred to him to mention 
it to his father or sister; and they, on their part, never dreamed of in- 
quiring in what way the young men passed the few aours of the day 
during which they absented themselves from their scciety. . 

The monté table which Valleja was in the habit of frequenting was 
situated on the third floor of a house in narrow street leading out of 
the Calle Alcala, within two or three hundred yards of the Casa Solano. 
Amongst the persons to be met there were many of the richest and 
highest in Madrid; generals and ministers, counts and marquises, and 
even grandees of Spain were in the habit of repairing thither to while 
away the long winter evenings or the sultriness of the summer day ; 
and the pluy was proportionate to the high rank and great opulence of 
most of the players. The bank was held, as is customary in Spain, by 
the person who offered to put in the largest sum, the keeper of the 
room being remunerated by a certain tax upon the cards; a tax which, 
in this instance, was a heavy one, in order tocompensate for the luxury 
displayed in the decoration and arrangements of the establishment. 
The three rooms were fitted up in the most costly manner; the walls 
lined with magnificent pier-glasses; the floor covered in winter with 
rich carpets, and in summer with the finest India matting ; the fur- 
niture was of the newest French fashion. Splendid chandeliers hung 
from the ceiling; musical clocks stood upon the side-tables; the gilt 
balcopies were filled with the rarest exotics and flowering plants. Two 
of the rooms were devoted to play ; in the third, ices and refreshments 
awaited the parched throats of the feverish gamblers. 

On a scorching June afternoon, about a month after Valleja arrived 
at Madrid, the Mexican and Rafael left Don José’s dwelling, and bent 
their steps in the usual direction. While ascending the well-worn 
stairs of the gaming-house, young Solano could not forbear addressing 
@ remonstrance to his friend on the subject of his losses. Although 
the count’s perfect command over himself and his countenance made it 
very difficult for so young and inexperienced a man as Rafael to judge 
of what was passing in his mind, the latter, nevertheless, fancied that 
for three or four days past there had been a change in his demeanour 
oes uneasiness and anxiety. It was not that he was duller or 
more silent; on the contrary, his conversation was perhaps, more 
brilliant and varied, his laugh louder and more frequent than usual ; 
but there was a holluwness in the laugh, anda strained tone in the con- 
versation, as if he were compelling himeelf to be gay in order to drive 
away painful thoughts—intoxicating himself with many words and 
forced merriment. Rafael attributed this to the annoyance caused by 
his heavy losses, and now urged him to discontinue his visits to the 
monté-table, at ieast for a time, or until his luck became better. The 
count met the suggestion with a smile. 

‘* My dear Rafael,” cried he gaily, ** you surely do not suppose that 
the loss of a few miserable ounces would be sufficient to annoy me for 
a& moment. As to ubandoning play, we should be puzzled then to pass 
the idle hour or two following the siesta. Besides that, it amuses me. 
But do not make yourself uneasy; I shall do myself no harm, and, 
moreover, I intend this very day to win back all my losings: I feel in 
the vein.”’ 

**T heartily hope you may do as you intend,” said Rafael, lauging, 
quite reassured by his friend’s careless manner; and, as he uttered 
the words, the count pushed open the door and they entered the monte- 
room. 

The game was already in full activity and the play very high; the 
table strewed with the showy Spanish cards, on which iustead of the 
spades and diamonds familiar to most Europeam card players, suns 
and vases, sabres, and horses, were depicted in various and brilliant 
colours. An officer of the royal guard and a dry, snuffy old marquis 
held the bank, which had been very successful. Large piles of ounces, 
and of four and eight dollar pieces, were on the green cloth before 
them, as well as a roll of paper nearly treble the value of the specie. 
Twenty or thirty players were congregated round the table, while a 
few unfortunates, whose pockets had already been emptied, were so- 








lacing themselves with their cigars, and occasionally indulging in an 
oath or impatient stamp of the foot when they saw a card come up 
which they would certainly have backed, had they had money so to 
do. Two or three idlers were sitting on the low sills of the long 
French windows, reading newspapers and enjoying the fragance of the 
flowers ; protected from the reflected glare of the opposite houses, on 
which the sun was darting its rays, by awnings of striped linen that 
fell from above the windows, and hung over the outside of the small 
semicircular balconies. 

After standing for a few winutes at the table, and staking a doub- 
loon, which he instantly lost, Rafael Solano took up a paper and threw 
himself into an armchair, while Valleja remained watching, with keen 
attention, the various fluctuations of the cards. For some time he did 
not join the game, rather to the astonishment of the players, who 
were accustomed to see him stake his money, as soon as he enter- 
ed the room, with an unhesitating boldness and confidence. Half an 
hour passed in this manner, and the presence of Valleja was beginning 
to be forgotten, when he suddenly drew a heavy rouleau of gold from 
his pocket and placed it uponacard. The game went on; Valleja 
lost, and with his usual sang-froid saw his stake thrown into the bank. 
Another followed, and a third, and a fourth. In four coups he had 
lost three thousand do)lars. Still not a sign of excitement or discom- 
posure appeared upon the handsome countenance of the Mexican; only 
an officer who was standing by him observed, that a pack of the thin 
Spanish cards, which he had been holding in his hands, fell to the 
ground, torn completely in half by one violent wrench. 

The four high stukes, so boldly played and so rapidly lost, riveted 
the observation of the gamblers upon Valleja’s proceedings. Every- 
body crowded round the table, and even the slight buzz of conversation 
that had before been heard, totally ceased. His attention attracted 
by this sudden stillness, Rafael rose from his chair and joined his 
friend. A glance at the increased wealth of the bank, and the eager. 
ness with which all seemed to be awaiting Valleja’s movements, made 
him conjecture what had occurred. 

** You have lost,” said he to the count, * and heavily, I fear. Come, 
that will do for to-day. Let us go.” 

“* Psha!” replied the Mexican, “a mere trifle, which you shall see me 
“ —" And then turning to the banker, who was just commencing 
a deal, 

** Copo,” said he, “* the king against the ace.” 

For the uninitiated in the mysteries of monté it may be necessary to 
state, that by uttering these words Valleja bound himself, if an ace came 
up before a king, to pay an equal amount to that in the bank, as well 
as all the winnings of those who had backed the ace. If, on the other 
hand, the king won, the whole capital of the bank was his, as well as 
the stakes of those who bet against him. 

‘© Copo al Rey.” : 

There was a general murmur of astonishment. The bank was the 
largest that had been seen in that room since a certain memorable night, 
when King Ferdinand himself, being out upon one of the nocturnal fro- 
lics, in which he so much delighted, had come up in disguise with an 
officer of his household, and had lost a sum that greatly advantaged the 
bankers and sorely diminished the contents of his Catholic Majesty's 
privy purse. There were at least thirty thousand dollars on the table 
in gold and paper, and besides that, scarcely had the Mexican uttered 
the name of the card he favoured, when, on the strength of his previous 
ill luck, some of the players put down nearly half as much more 
against it. The two bankers looked at each other: the guardsman 
shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows. Both movements 
were so slight as to be scarcely perceptible; but they were, neverthe- 
less, excellently well observed and ufiderstood by his partner, the high- 
dried old marquis, sitting opposite to him, who laid a pack of cards upon 
the table, their face to the cloth, and, after placing a piece of money 
on them to prevent their being disturbed by any chance puff of wind, 
opeued his gold box, and took a prodigious pinch of snuff. Having 
done this with much deliSeration, he let his hands fall upon his knees, 
and leant back in his chair with a countenance expressive of inexhaus- 
tible patience. The players waited for nearly a minute, but then began 
to grow impatient of the delay. At the first question put to the marquis, 
as to its motive, he waived his hand towards Valleja. 

**T am waiting for the Senor Conde,” said he. 

** For me?” replied Valleja. ‘It is unnecessary.” 

** There were about twenty thousand dollars in the bank,” said the 
marquis, leaning forward, and affecting to count the rouleaus lying be. 
fore him, ‘‘ and some eight thousand staked by these gentlemen. Will 
your Senoria be pleased to place a similar sum upon the table ?” 





Several of the gambiers exchanged significant glances and half smiles. 
The rule of the game required the player who endeavoured, as Valleja 
was doing, to annihilate the bank at one fell swoop, to produce a sum 
equal to that which he had a chance of carrying off. At the same time, 
in societies like this one, where the players were all, more or less, 
known to each other,—all men of rank, name and fortune,—it was not 
unusual to play this sort of decisive coup upon parole, and, if lost 
the money was invariably forthcoming the same day. 

Valleja smiled bitterly. 

**T thought I had been sufficiently known here,”’ said he, ‘ to be ad- 
mitted to the same ree as other players. Rafael,” added he, turn- 
ing to his friend and handing him a key, “‘ your father’s ten thousand 
dollars have melted, but I have a packet of notes and current securities 
to considerably more than the needful amount, in the brass-bound box 
in my apartment. Will you have the kindness to fetch them for me? 
I do not wish to interrupt my observation of the game.” 

** With pleasure !” replied Rafael, taxing the key, and eager to oblige 
his friend. 

** And, perhaps,” continued Valleja, smiling, and detaining him as 
he was about to hasten out of the room, “ perhaps you will not object 
to tell these gentlemen that, until you return with the money, they 
may take Luis Valleja’s word for the sum he wishes to play.” 

** Most assuredly, I will,” answered the young man hastily, “‘and I 
am only sorry that the senor marquis should have thought it advisable 
to put anything resembling a slight upon a friend of mine and my fa- 
ther’s. Gentlemen!” he continued, to the bankers, ‘‘I offer you my 
guarantee for the sum Count Valleja is about to play.” 

The old marquis bowed his head 

** That is quite sufficient, Don Rafael,” said he. ‘I have the honour 
of knowing you perfectly well. His senoria, the Count Valleja, is only 
known to me as Count Valleja, and I am certain that, on reflection, 
neither he nor you will blame me for acting as I do, when so heavy & 
sum is at stake.” 

Don Rafael left the room. The formal marquis removed the piece of 
money from off the pack, and took up the cards with as much dry in- 
difference as if he were no way concerned in the result of the important 
may that was now about to be played. Valleja sauntered to the win- 

ow, humming a tune between his teeth, and stepping out, pushed the 
awning a little aside, and leaned over the balcony. 

The banker began to draw the cards, one after the other, slowly and 
deliberately. Nearly half the pack was dealt out, without the king or 
an ace appearing. The players and lookers on were breathless with 
anxiety ; the fall of a pin would have been audible; the tune, which 
the count continued to hum from his station on the balcony, was heard, 
in the stillness that reigned, as distinctly as though it had been thun- 
dered out by a whole orchestra. Another card, and another, was 
drawn, and then the decisive one appeared. The silence was immediately 
exchanged for a tumult of words aud exclamations. 

** Que es eso?” said Valleja, turning half round, and smelling, as he 
spoke, at a superb flower, which he had just plucked from one of the 
plants in the balcony. ‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“* The ace—” said the person nearest the window, who then paused 
and hesitated. 

‘** Well!” said Valleja, with a sneer, ‘* the ace—what then? 
won, I suppose.” 

**Tt has won.” 

“Muy bien. It gras to be expected it would, since I went on the 
king” And, turning round again, he resumed his tune and his gaze 
into the street. 

‘* Ha de ser rico,” said the Spaniard to another of the players. He 
must be rich. It would be difficult to take the loss of thirty thousand 
dollars more coolly than that.” 

Five minutes elapsed, during which the bankers were busy counting 
out their bank, in order to see the exact sum due to them by the unfor- 
tunate loser. When the jingle of money and rustle of paper ceased, 
Valleja looked round for the second time. 

‘* How much is there, Senores ?” cried he. ‘ 

‘Thirty thousand, four hundred, and thirty dollars, Senor Conde,” 
replied the old marquis, with a bow of profound respect for one who 
could bear such a loss with such admirable indifference. 

** Very good,” was the count’s answer ; “‘ and here comes the man who 
will pay it you.” 

Accordingly, the next minute, a hasty step was heard upon the stairs. 
po we were turned to the door, which opened, and Ratael Solano en- 

ered. 

‘* Where is the count ?” exclaimed he, in a hurried voice, and with a 
discomposed countenance. 

_Again every head was turned towards the window; but the count had 
disappeared. At the same moment, from the street below, which was 
a quiet and unfrequented one, there arose an unusual uproar and noise 
of voices. The monté players rushed to the windows, and saw several 
persons collected round a man whom they were raising from the ground. 
His skull was frightfully fractured, aud the pavement around sprinkled 
with his blood. Rafael and some others hurried down ; but, before 
they reached the street, Count Luis Valleja had expired. The gambler’s 
last stake had been his life. 

When young Solano reached his father’s house, and, repairing to the 
count’s apartment, opened the desk of which Valleja had given bim the 
key, he found that it contained neither notes nor anything else of value, 
but merely a few worthless papers. Astonished at this, and, in spite 
of his prepossession in favour of the count, feeling his suspicions a 
little roused by what he could hardly consider an oversight, he hurried 
back to the monté-room, where his arrival served as a signal for the 
catastrophe that has been related. 

The same evening the amount lost was paid by Rafael Solano into the 
hands of the winners. The following day, the body of the count was 
privately interred. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, there came 4 letter from Mexico, «in 
reply to the one which Don José Solano had written to announce the 
arrival of Valleja. His Mexican correspondent wrote in all haste, anx- 
ious, if still possible, to preserve Don José from becoming the dupe of @ 
swindler. The conde de Valleja, he said, was the last and unworthy 
scion of a noble and once respected family. From his early youth he 
had made himself remarkable, as well for the vices of his character, as 
for the skill with which he concealed them under a mask of agreeable 
accomplishments and fascinating manners. His father, dying shortly 
after he became of age, had left him the uncontrolled master of his 
fortune, which he speedily squandered ; and when it was gone, he lived 
for some time by the exercise of his wits, and by preying on all who 
were sufficiently credulous to confide in him. At length, having ex- 
hausted every resource,—when no man of honour would speak to him, 
and no usurer lend him a maravedi at any rate of interest,—he had, by 
an unworthy artifice, duped the very last person who took any interest 
a him, out of afew hundred dollars, and taken ship at Vera Cruz for 

jurope. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the letter of credit was a forgery. 


It has 


THE FATAL QUESTION. 
A TALE OF THE BALUSTRADES. 
Being the specimen of a Novel,in Three Volumes, wanting a Publisher. 


It was a dull afternoon in August, when a stranger might be seen 
leaning with his chin supported by the top of his thumb, over one of the 
balustraces of the bridge of Waterloo. There was a slight wind which 
kept whispering in the stranger's ear, but what the wind seemed to say, 
or what the stranger mentally replied, must remain for ever a mystery. 
The stranger wore an alpacca coat, of a grayish hue, which had seen 
better days and better buttons. His hat, which was a wide-awake, 
contrasted curiously with his sleepy aspect, and a pawnbroker’s ticket 
protruding from the pocket of his waistcoat told a sad story of a watch 
once going—but now gone—perhaps for ever. Ina few minutes the 
stranger was joined by one in whose coat age had sown quantity of 
seeds, and his collar was secured by a fastening, the existence of which 
seemed to hang upon a thread of the very slenderest texture. Spooner, 
for such was the name of him who wore the wide awake, gave a faint 
groan when he recognised Tomkins, for so was he called whose presenc* 
we have last spoken of. ‘ Well,” muttered Spooner through his teeth, 
which were decayed like his hopes, ** how long is the canker to prey 
upon my heart’s blighted blossoms?” « Tell me rather,” moaned Tom- 
kins, with a wild glance at a passing omnibus, ‘‘ tell me rather when I 
shall draw out the envenomed dart that has for months been embedded 
in my own.”—Her> he broke off, and the remainder of thesentence was 
lost ina low gurgle. Leaving our heroes to moan and gurgle for afew 
minutes over the side of the bridge, we will give a short sketch of their 
past history. Spooner was the only child of a doating cheesemonger, 
who had commenced business with a limited capital, and a large heart, 
the former of which had been consumed in stock, while the latter had 
led him into along series of friendly acceptances. ‘‘ Time and the hour 
run through the longest” bill, and the friend whom Spooner, senior, 
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had obliged came to him one day to declare that, though prepared to 
meet his fate, he was not prepared to meet his engagements. The 
large-hearted and heavy-habilitated Spooner fell in a swoon on his 
own mat, was conveyed thence to his own mattress, and woke the next 
morning a determined misanthrope. 

Young Spooner was thus early taught to hate the world ; and the fact 
is at once explained of his being found, with a moan in his mouth and 
without a watch in his pocket, on the bridge of Waterloo, Tomkins was 
a character of a different stomp, and had been nursed in the hard. 
boned, uncomfortable, long-legged lap of poverty. Hismotber,who was 
the portionless daughter of a penniless ticket porter, had run,—or 
rather walked away with the junior partner of a ruiued firm, which had 
left the Court of Bankruptcy without a certificate. Young Tomkins, 
who had been thrown upon the world with a terrific bump at an early 
age, had, after floundering about for a considerable period, found his 
legs at last under the desk of an attorney’s office, where he was engaged 
as a human coyping machine at a weekly salary of twelve shillings. 
With the usual tendency of the human mind to rush into extremes, 
the imagination of Tomkins had sprung from parchment to poesy, and 
his office stool—which was of the usual official height—had become for 
him a sort of Parnassus, on which he made verse when he should have 
been doing better. Let us now return to the Bridge, where we Will ask 
the reader to accompany us, as he has just paid the toll, in the shape 
of patience, during the little digression we have led himinto. ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! ha!” cried Tomkins, with a wild burst of frenzied mirth. ‘Ha! 
ha! ha!” and he relapsed again into a most gloomy silence, which was 
at length broken by his approaching Spooner in a mysterious manuer, 
and whispering in his ear, ‘* Tell me ” A female voice, in accents 
almost hushed with excessive plaintiveness, now warbled, or rather, 
wailed, in gentle tones, ‘‘ A penny a lot.” The two friends stood mute- 
iy gazing at each other, startled by this mournful interruption, when 

omkins, with a sort of hoarse em tion, groaned into the ear of Spooner, 
** A penny alot! oh, my friend, is the iot of either of us worth a penny?” 
end they fell dissolved in tears, on one another’s shoulders. This affect- 
ing position had lasted for a few moments, when Tomkins, making a 
last effort, rallied sufficiently to put his long delayed question. [t was 
as follows: ‘* Tell me, Spooner, oh! tell me if thou canst; but, if thou 
canst not, vex not my tortured brain with the agony of suspense.” — 
Spooner’s knees trembled, his lips—curving into a bow—were all of a 
quiver, his teeth, amid the awful silence began to chatter, and his ear 
was stretched out to its most perpendicular longitude. ‘Go on,” he 
groaned; ‘‘ the question—the question.” ‘* Well, then,” finally re- 
sumed Tomkins, ** tell me, when isa Judge likely to fall to the ground 
between two stools?” Spooner made a convulsive effort. It was buta 
single one; but it was enough, and having shrieked out, “*‘ When he sits 
in error,” fell into his friend’s arms. 

oa * 





+ * 


Years rolled on, and Tomkins, after many vacant stares over the 
parapet of Waterloo Bridge, caught a glimpse at last of the tide that 
was to lead on to fortune. He, with many resolutions, took his place 
at the oar; and Spooner—though not rowing in the same boat—found 
his way also into thecurrentof prosperity. The two continued friends; 
but Tomkins never ventured to ask Spooner a conundrum again !’’— 

Punch’s Almanac, 1853. 


Kwperial Parliament. 
MR. DISRAELI’S EULOGY OF “THE DUKE.” 


House of Commons, Monday, Nov. 15. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose, and, while the House 
lent him its deepest attention, spoke as follows :—The House of Com- 

mons is called upon to night to fulfil a sorrowful, but a noble duty. 
It has to recognize, in the face of the country and the civilized world, 
the loss of the most illustrious of our citizens, and to offer to the ashes 
of the great departed the solemn anguish of a bereaved nation. The 
princely personage who has left us was born in an age more fertile of 
great events than any period of recorded time. Of those vast inciderts 
the most conspicuous were his own deeds, and these were performed 
with the smallest means, and in defiance of the greatest obstacles. He 
was therefore not only a great man, but the greatest man of a great 
age. (Cheers.) Amid the chaos and conflagration which attended the 
end of the last century there rose one of those beings who seem born 
to master mankind. It is not too much to say that Napoleon combined 
the imperial ardour of Alexander with the strategy of Hannibal. The 
kings of the earth fell before his fiery and subtle genius, and at the 
head of all the power of Europe he denounced destruction to the only 
land which dared tobe free. (Hear, hear.) The lrovidential super- 
intendence of this world seems seldom more manifest than in the dis- 

pensation which ordained that the French Emperor and Wellesley 
should be born in the same year ; that in this same year they should 

have embraced the same profession; and that, natives of distant 
islands, they should both have sought their military education in that 
illustrious land which each in his turn was destined to subjugate. 

(Cheers.) During the long struyrle for our freedom, our glory, I 
may say our existence, Wellesley fought and won 15 pitched battles, 
all of the highest class, concluding with one of those crowning victor- 
ies which give a colour and aspect to history. (Cheers.) During this 
period that can be said of him which can be said of no other captain— 
that he captured 3,000 cannon from the enemy, and never lost a 
single gun. (Continued cheering.) The greatness of his exploits was 
only equalled by the difficulties he overcame. He had to encounter at 
the same time a feeble Government, a factious opposition, and a dis 

trustful people, scandalous allies, and the most powerful enemy in the 
world. He gained victories with starving troops, and carried 
on sieges without tools (cheers); and, as if to complete the fatality 
which in this sense always awaited him, when he had succeeded 
in creating an army worthy of Roman legions and of himself, 
this invincible host was broken up on the eve of the greatest 
conjuncture of his life, and he entered the field of Waterloo with 
raw levies and discomfited allies. (Loud cheers ) But the star of 
Wellesley never paled. He has been called fortunate, for Fortune is a 
divinity that ever favours those who are alike sagacious and intrepid, 
inveative and patient. (Hear, hear ) It was his character that created 
his career. (Cheers,) This alike achieved his exploits and guarded 
him from vicissitudes. It was his sublime self control that regulated 
his lofty fate. (Loud cheers ) 

It has been the fashion of late years to disparage the military cha- 
racter. Forty years of peace have hardly qualified us to be aware how 
considerable and bow complex are the qualities which are necessary 
for the formation of a great general. It is not enough to say that he 
must be an engineer, a geographer, learned in human nature, adroit in 
managing mankind; that be wust be able to perform the highest du- 
ties of a Minister of State, and sink to the humblest office of a commis- 
sary and» clerk ; but he has to display all this knowledge and he must 
do all these things at the same time and under extraordinary circum 
stances. (Hear, hear.) At the same moment he must think of the eve 
and the morrow,—of his flanks and of his reserve; he must carry with 
him ammunition, provisions, hospitals; he must calculate at the same 
time the state of the weather and the moral qualities of man; and all 
these elements, which are perpetually changing, he must combine amid 
overwhelming cold or overpowering heat; sometimes amid famine, 
often amid the thunder of artillery. (Hear, hear.) Behind all this, 
too, is the ever-present image of his country, and the dreadful alter- 
native whether that country is to receive him with cypress or with 
laurel. (Hear, hear) But all these conflicting ideas must be driven 
from the mind of the military leader, for he must think—and not only 
think—he must think with the rapidity of lightning, for on a moment 
more or less depends the fate of the finest combination, and on a moment 
more or less depends glory or shame. (Cheers ) Doubtless all this 
may be done in an ordinary manner by an ordinary man; as we gee 
every day of our lives ordinary men making successful Ministers of 
State. successful speakers, successful authors. But to do all this with 
genius is sublime. Doubtless, to think deeply and clearly in the recess 
of a cabicet is a fine intellectual demonstration, but to think with equal 
depth aud equal clearnees amid bullets is the most complete exercise of 
the huwan faculties, Alshough the military career of the Dake of 
Welliagton fills so large a space in history, it was only a comparative. 
ly sm:!1 section of his prolonged and illustrious life. Oaly eight years 
elapsed from Vimiera to Waterloo, and from the date of his first com. 
missiou to the last cannon shot on the field of battle scarcely 20 years 
can be counted. (Hear.) After all his triumphs he was destined for 
another cureer, au, if not in the prime, certain; in the perfection of 
manhood, be commenced a civil career scarcely less ewinent than those 
military achievements which will live tor ever in history. (Hear, hear. ) 
Thrice was he the ambassador of his Sovereign to those great historic 
Congresses that settled the affairs of Europe; twice wa3 he Secretary of 
State ; twice was he Commander-in Chief; and once he was Prime Min- 
ister of England. His labours for his country lasted to the end (Hear, 
hear.) A few months ago he favoured the present advisers of the Crown 











with his thoughts on the Burmese war, expressed in a State paper cha- 
racterized by all his sagacity and experience; and he died the active 
chieftain of that famous army to which he has left the tradition of his 
glory. (Cheers.) There was one passage in the life of the Duke of 
Wellington which should hardly be passed unnoticed on such an occa- 

sion, and in such a scene, as this. It is our pride that he was one of 
ourselves; itis our pride that Sir Arthur Wellesley sat upon these 
benches. Tested by the ambition and the success of ordinary men, his 
career here, though brief, was distinguished. He entered Royal coun- 
cils and held a high Ministerial post. But his House of Commons suc- 
cess must not be measured by his seat at the Privy Council and his 
Irish Secretaryship. He achieved a success here which the greatest 
Ministers and the most brilliant orators can never hope to rival. That 
was a Parlimantery success unequalled wher he rose in his seat to re- 
ceive the thanks of Mr. Speaker for a glorious victory; or, later still, 
when he appeared at the bar of this house and received, Sir, from one 
of your predecessors, in memorable language, the thanks of a grateful 
country for accumulated triumphs. (Hear, hear.) There is one con- 
solation which all Englishmen must feel under this bereavement. Itis, 
that they were so well and so completely acquainted with this great 
man. Never did a person of such mark live so long, and so much in 
the public eye. I would be bound to say that there is not a gentleman 
in this house who has not seen him; some there are who have touched 
his hand. His countenance, his form, his manner, his voice, are im- 

pressed on every memory, and sound almost inevery ear. In the 

golden saloon, and in the busy ange 4 ay he might be alike observed. 
The rising generation will often recall his words of kindness, aud the 
people followed him in the streets with a lingering gaze of reverent ad- 
miration. (Hear, hear.) Who, indeed, can ever forget that classic and 
venerable head, white with time, and radiant, as it were, with glory ? 

“ —— Stilichonis apex, et cognita fulsit 
Canities.”’ 

To complete all, that we might have a perfect idea of this sovereign 
master of duty in all his manifold offices, he himself gave us a collection 
of administrative and military literature which no age and no country 
can rival ; and, fortunate in all things, Wellesley found in his lifetime 
an historian whose immortal page already ranks with the classics of 
that land which Wellesley saved. (Cheers.) The Dake of Wellington 
left to his countrymen a great legacy—greater even than his glory. 
He left them the contemplation of hischaracter. I will not say his 
conduct revived the sense of duty in England. I would not say that of 
our country. But that his conduct inspired public life with a purer 
and more masculine tone I cannot doubt. His career rebukes restless 
vanity, and reprimands the irregular ebullitions of a morbid egotism. 
I doubt not that, among all orders of Englishmen, from those with the 
highest responsibilities of our society to those who perform the humblest 
duties, I dare say there is not a man who in his toil and his perplexity 
has not sometimes thought of the duke, and found in his example sup- 
port and solace. (Hear, hear.) Though he lived so much in the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen—though he occupied such eminent posts 
and fulfilled such august duties—it was not till he died that we felt 

what a space he filled in the feelings and thoughts of the people of Eng- 
land. Never was the influence of real greatness more completely as- 
serted than on his decease. (Hear.) in an age whose boast of intellec- 
tual equality flatters all our self-complacencies, the world suddenly 
acknowledged that it had lost the greatest of men ; in an age of utility 
the most industrious and common-sense people in the world could find 
no vent for their woe and no representative for their sorrow but the 
solemnity of a pageant ; and we-—we who have met here for such dif- 

ferent purpose—to investigate the sources of the wealth of nations, to 
enter into statistical research, and to encounter each other in fiscal 
controversy—we present to the world the most sublime and touching 
spectacle that human circumstances can well produce—the spectacle of 
a Senate mourning a hero! Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving an address— 

‘*Humbly to thank Her Majesty for having given directions for the 
public interment of the mortal remains of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the cathedral church of St. Paul, and to assure Her Majesty 
of our aid and concurrence in giving to the ceremony a fitting degree 
of solemnity and importagce.” 

Lord J Russell begged, with the permission of the right hon. gentle- 
man and the House, to second the motion. He did not wish to adda 
single word to the eloquent terms he was sure the whole House would 
concur in the assurance he proposed to convey to the Throne. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE IN CUBA. 
House of Commons, Friday, Nov. 12. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I called the attention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment yesterday to that passage in Her Majesty’s speech which 
alludes to the co-operation of the Government for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and to the significant omission of any mention in that 
paragraph of any such co-operation on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment with a view to putting an end to the slave trade in Cuba. (Hear, 
hear.) I am afraid that that omission is but too significant consider- 
ing that we have seen lately in the newspapers accounts of the landing 
of several cargoes of slaves on the coast of Cuba. (Hear, hear.) It is 
without excuse on the part of the Government of Spain that such an 
infraction of the treaties should continue. I am afraid there are in- 
fluences at Madrid, and that there are pecuniary interests in Cuba 
(hear, hear,) that tend to induce the Government of Spain to forget its 
treaty obligations, and omit to perform its duties with regard to this 
important matter, exposing itself, as it has already done, to the impu- 
tation—whether well or ill founded it is not for me to say—that it is 
a party to this policy with a view to the retention of Cuba,—to en- 
courage the increase of the black population, believiug, that in pro- 
portion as the blacks increase, the fears of the whites may increase 
also, and that thus the increase of the slave population may tend to 
make the white population cling more closely to the mother country. 
(Hear, hear.) I hope no such motive animates the Government of 
Spain; but my object in rising now is to state to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that [ wish, after this motion is disposed of, to move for a re- 
turn, to which there can be no objection, of the number of negro slavas 
landed in Brazil and Cuba respectively from the date in 1851 at which 
the last returns were made to the latest period in 1852 at which in- 
formation can be gained. (Hear, hear.) I imagine the Government 
can have no objection to that return, which will show what attention 
the Government of those places have paid to this subject. (Hear,) 

THE DUKE’S FUNERAL—THE PEOPLE—WAR—PEACE. 
House of Lords, Friday, Nov. 19. 

The Earl of DERBY rose, and, in a voice which was occasionally 
broken by emotion, spoke as follows :—My lords, I wish by moving the 
adjournment of the House, to put myself strictly in order in addressing 
a tew observations to your lordships on a subject to which I am anx- 
ious to call your lordship’s attention. I desire to express the deep sa- 
tisfaction and t'e deep thankfulness which I have experienced, and 
which I am sure your lordships will have experienced, at the more 
than satisfactory result which attended the great solemnity of yester- 
day. (Hear, hear ) My lords, I think it is matter of humble thankful- 
ness to Almighty God that an event which brought together such masses 
of persons as have never before congregated under any circumstances 
whatever in this metropolis should have passed over, not only without 
any signal calamity, but without being attended by any—or rather by 
so few—of those casualties which are contingent upon every great con- 
gregation of persons, even upon @ much smaller scale, but which in 
this case were rendered more probable by the necessarily hasty and 
hurried manner in which many of the preparations were made for the 
accommodation of that great multitude. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I 
think I may say that the providential change in the weather in the 
course of yesterday was no light circumstance, not only in adding to 
the comforts of the vast multitude assembled to witness that solemnity, 
but also in diminishing, to a great extent, the amount of risk, of con- 
fusion, and of danger which all ceremonials of this kind must necessa- 
rily more or less involve. (Hear.) But it would be most unjust if I 
were to withhold—and if I did so your lordships, I am sure, would con- 
sider that I was committing an injustice—if [ were to withhold the 
tribute of your admiration and satisfaction at the perfect organization, 
the admirable arrangements, the entire discipline with which the whole 
of that great ceremony was marshalled and conducted, and at the dis- 
cretion and the jadgment which were manifested by all those civil and 
military authorities who took a part in carrying it out. (Cheers) My 
lords, nothing could have been more admirable than the temper and 
the patience with which both the troops and the police conducted 
themselves,—the troops while under arms, and the police while on 
duty, for a period of at least 11 or 12 hours, and engaged during the 
whole of that time in unremitting exertions in preserving the peace. 
But, my lords, we must not omit to do justice also to another class, 
without whose signal co-operation and admirable condact—I do not any 
that the efforts of the military and the police would have been una- 


vailable.—but which doubtless rendered that task, arduous as it must 
td been under any circumstances, a matter of comparative ease and 
safety. 

My lords, I allude to that upon which we msy look with pride and 
gratification—I mean the admirable temper, patience, forbearance, and 
good conduct which was manifested by the whole of these incredible 
masses. (Cheers.) When we consider how large @ portion of the 
population of these united kingdoms was for that sinple day crowded to- 
gether in the streets of the metropolis; when you remember, as those 
at least remember to whose lot it fell to take part im the procession, 
and who saw it throughout its entire length and breadth—when you 
remember that on a line of route three miles in length, extending from 
Grosvenor-place to St. Paul’s Cathedral, there was not & single unoo- 
cupied foot of ground, and that you passed through a living sea of faces, 
all turned to look upon that great speccacle,—when you saw every 
house, every window, every housetop loaded with persons to 
pay their last tribute of respect to the memory of England’s greatest 
son,—when you saw those persons (those, at least, within the streets) 
remaining with entire and unflinching patience for many hours in 
position in which movement was hardly possible, and yet that scarce ® 
single accident occurred to the most feeble woman or child amid that 
vast mass,—when, throughout the whole of that pon. not only was 
@ perfect decorum preserved, and a peaceful and ready assistance gi- 
ven to the efforts of the police and the military, but there was ne ua- 
seemly desire to witness the magnificent spectacle, no light and thought- 
less applause at the splendour of that spectacle, and that the e of 
England, in the awful silence of those vast crowds, testified in the 
most emphatic manner the sense in which every man among them felt 
the public loss which England had sustained,—I know not. my lords, 
how you may have looked upon this manifestation of public feeling and 
good sense and order, but I know this, that as I passed along those lines 
it was with pride and satisfaction I felt that [ was a countryman of 
those who knew so well how to regulate and control themselves, and I 
could not help entertaining a hope that those foreign visitors who have 
done us and themselves the honour of assisting at this great ceremonial 
might, upon vhis occasion, as upon the 1st of May, 1851, bear witness 
back to their own country how safely and to what extent a people might 
be relied upon in whom the strongest hold of their Government was 
their own reverence and respect for the free institutions of their coun- 
try, and the principles of popular self government controlled and mo- 
dified by constitutional monarchy. (Loud cheers.) 

My Lords, when we passed over the long line of the procession, and 
entered into that magnificent building which stood ready to receive us, I 
think that few who were present could, to the latest moment of their 
lives, forget the scene which they witnessed there. Who will a 
the effect when, throughout the length and breadth of that vast cathe- 
dral, the pealing anthem swelled, not the note of praise, but the note 
of sorrow ? Who will forget the effect when, in ready acquiescence to 
the request publicly communicated, within that immense edifice 16,000 
voices joined simultaneously in the responses to the common prayer of 
every Christian man? My iords, when the close of that impressive 
solemnity approached—when, amidst solemn and mournful music, 
slowly, and inch by inch, the coffin which held the illastrious dead 
descended into its last long resting: place, I was near enough to see the 
countenances of many of the veterans who were companions of his la- 
bours and of his triumphs, and was near enough to hear the suppressed 
sobs and see the hardly-checked tears, which would not have disgraced 
the cheeks of England's greatest warriors, as they looked down for the 
last time upon all that was mortal of our mighty kero. Honour, m 
lords, to the people who so well know how to reverence their illu 
ous dead! Honour to those friendly visitors who, renewing their own 
companionship in his triumphs and his glory, joined in paying a tribute 
of their respect to him whose renown was not English, nor European, 
but worldwide, and who associated their own countries for the last time 
with the glories and the triumphs of Wellington! (Cheers.) And, my 
lords, honour—let me say it also—to that great and friendly nation, 
our relations with whom in times long gone by, and I trast never to 
return, incapacitated it from participating in the national ret with 
which we celebrated his military fame, but who yet, my lords, in join- 
ing in the public mourning over the departed hero, forget for a time 
their old national prejudices, and by the presence of their representa- 
tive testified their respect and their veneration for his memory ! 
(Cheers ) If they thought of him as a foe at all, it was as one who had 
been so in the discharge of his duty to his country—it was as a foeman 
worthy of their steel ; and they remembered, perhaps, that never were 
his military talents and abilities more highly tested, and moreseverely 
tried, than when opposed in the field to the valour of their troops and 





the goience and the skill of their commanders. (Cheers.) 

My lords, we bave paid the last tribute to our filustvious hero’s 
mortal remains ; we have consigned him to the grave; but in so con- 
signing him, I trust we shall not forget, in the burial of our greatest 
warrior, that we have buried perhaps, the man among us who had the 
greatest horror of the miseries of war. (Hear.) Every effort, every 
energy of his mind in the field, in the camp, and in the senate was 
directed not to the attainment of victory, of fame, or of glory, but be- 
cause he looked forward to, and always hoped, that the victories for 
which he struggled would be the means of securing to his country and 
to the world the blessings of lasting peace. (Hear, hear.) My lords, 
I trust that in burying him we have not taken leave of and buried the 
recollection of the principles which he supported and advocated. I am 
sure that I am speaking in the spirit of him whose loss we all deplore 
when I say (and I feel confident your lordships agree with me), that [ 
look upon war in itself as the greatest curse with which a country can 
be afflicted, and upon unnecessary war as the greatest crime of which & 
statesman can be guilty. (Hear, hear.) I am sure, my lords, that 
the great and paramount object of this country is the maintenance of 
a firm and honourable peace, but [ am no less convinced of the necessity 
of that principle which it was his consistent duty to inculcate upon 
successive Governments—namely, that in order to maintain the seou- 
rity and permanence of peace every nation must bave within itself those 
means of self defence and self-independence which should not provoke 
aggression by its weakness (hear, hear), more especially if to that 
weakness be added the possession of unbounded wealth. (Hear, hear.) 
I trust that we shall bear this in mind, not in words only, but in our 
actions and policy, setting aside all political and party considerations 
and that we shall concur in this opinion—-that, in order to be peacefal, 
England must be powerful (hear, hear), but that, if England ought to 
be powerfal, she ought to be so only in order that she should be more 
secure of peace. (Cheers.) 


THE BURIAL OF WELLINGTON. 


The great incident of the week has been accomplished—Wellington 
rests in his grave in Saint Paul’s, beside the great naval hero of Eng~ 
land. Through the streets of the metropolis has marched that solemn 
procession of the fighting men of Britain, of her renowned lawyers, of 
her politicians, and great officers of State. The sun which lighted up 
the last grand charge at Waterloo, shone out as the Victor of that 
great day was borne along, escorted by his comrades. And all along 
the line, at every window and housetop, in every avenue and “ coign 
of vantage,” the mighty masses of the people were present 1s the so- 
lemn cortége passed hy. It was a noble sight, recalling old traditions 
of the invincibility of England and Englishmen ; and in the feeling of 
our strength on the fields where nations try by arms the great causes 
of the world, even sorrow was swallowed up. The pageant of Thurs- 
day was the manifesto of Britain to mee Europe, that she is still 

ared to assert her own rights, come what may. 
Prine solemn sound of the res the beat of the muffled drums, the 
soul stirring strains of ennobling music, have past; the poet's ode has 
been sung; the priest’s prayer has been offered up—the Hero sleeps 
with his great predecessors. Peace be with him. 





THE CEREMONY. 


on Thursday the troops appointed to take part in 
the funeral began to muster in St. James’s-park, in the Mall, and on 
the parade ground bebindthe HorseGuards The coaches also, which 
were to join in the procession, were assembled there, and within a 
spacious tent workmen were engaged in completiag the decorations of 
the funeral car. Day broke heavily, the wind being loaded with mois- 
ture, the sky threatening- looking, and the streets giving the wost un- 
equivocal tokens of a nightof heavy rain. As daylight came a dusky 
mass of armed men, seen on the left side of the parade facing towards 
the Horse Guards, became distinguishable as the Rifles, their sombre 
uniforms harmonising with the occasion. The first battalion is at pre- 
sent on service at the Cape, and on the 2ad battalion, therefore, de- 
volved the honour of represeating the at the Dake’s funeral. 

Looking to the right, the eye rested next, through the grey morning, om 
the Ist battaliin of Royal Marines and the 33rd Regiment, drawn up 


Before daybreak 





in column directly opposite the Horse Guards. To tne right of these 
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were the Fusilier, Coldstream, and Grenadier Guards, the whole force 
forming an imposing array to British eyes, though small in comparison 
with Continental musters. At the east end of the Mall might be ob- 
served the head of the cavalry force, comprising eight squadrons from 
the most distinguished regiments in the service There were the 17th 
Lancers, the 13th Light Dragoons, the 8th Hussars, the Scots Greys, 
the 6th n Guards, the Blues, and the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, 
end gallant and splendid they looked on a closer survey, as, drawn up 
with military precision, they awaited the signal to start. The infantr, 

the most striking feature of the spectacle—their standa 
eovered with crape drooping heavily, and swayed about occasionally 
by the bearers, while the morning light glimmered faintly upon the 
eerried rows of bayonets. As the morning advanced, a brilliant mus- 
ter of officers gathered near the gateway of the Horse Guards. Lord 
Hardinge appeared at half-past seven o’clock. The coffin was removed 
from the chamber in which it had rested during the night, and by the 
aid of machinery was raised to its position on the lofty summit of the 
car. The twelve great black horses were harnessed on. At eight 
o’clock the hangings of the tent which concealed it from the view were 
suddenly furled up. The first minute gun was fired, the troops pre- 
sented arms end saluted the body, upon which the roll of the muffled 
drum, followed by the music of the ‘‘ Dead March” in Saul, announced 
that the procession had commenced. Infantry, Rifles, Marines, the 
Duke’s Own (the 33rd), and Foot Guards, in perfect order, marcliing 
admirably, came first, and behind them the band of the Artillery, 
then nine guns of the field batteries, on their carriages, drawn by six 
horses, and then the band of the 17th Lancers. Next appeared the 
most brilliant part of the whole procession—Lancers, Dragoons, Hus- 
gars, and “those terrible grey horses,” a goodly and gallant show of 
fine looking men and powerful steeds. Then eight guns of the Horse 
Artillery are dra along, and then we have another magnificent 
cavalry display, the Blues and two regiwents of Life Guards. Crape 
and muffied drums, and the wail of trumpets, recalled the admiring 

r’s remembrance, should he for a moment forget. in gazing upon 

at superb display, that it is drawn out as homage to the Sead 
The Procession was marshalled in the following order : 
ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
InvranTrY—Six Battalions. 
Band of the 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

Under Major. General Fane—2d Battalion Rifle Brigade. Band of the 
1st Battalion Royal Marines—Chatham Division. 1st Battalion 
Royal Marines. Band of her Majesty’s 33d Regiment. Her 
exe Ae 88d Regiment. 

Bands of the Scots Fusilier and Coldstream Guards. 

Under Major General Shaw—-Battalion Fusilier Guards. Battalion 
Coldstream Guards. Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards. 

Band of the Royal eye 
ARTILLERY—Nine Guns of the Field Batteries. 

Band of her Majesty’s 17th Lancers. 
CavaLtry—Five Squadrons, viz. — 

Under Major-General Jackson—17th Lancers. Band of her Majesty’s 
13th Light Dragoons. 13th Light Dragoons. Band of her Majesty’s 
8th femare. 8th Hussars. Band of her Majesty’s Scots 
Greys. Scots Greys. 8th Dragoon Guards. 

Eight Guns of the Horse Artillery. 

The Seventeen Pieces commanded by Colonel Whinyates, C. B. 
Band of the Ist Life Guards. 

Under Major-General the Hon. H. Cavendish—Royal Regiment of 

Horse Guards (Blues). 2d LifeGuards, Ist Life Guards. — 
The troops moving in the procession, and also those on duty in assist- 
ing the civil authorities to preserve order and prevent accidents, were 
commanded by Major-General H RH. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
The infantry, drawn up in columns in front of the Horse Guards, 
presented arms and reversed arms, and having saluted the Body, moved 
off the Parade at eight o’clock, followed by 
Marshalmen on Foot. 
Messenger of the College of Arms on Foot. 
Eight Conductors with Staves on Foot. 
Chelsea Pensioners in number eighty-three on Foot. 
[Fell in at Charing: cross } 
Twelve Enrolled Pensioners on Foot. 
One Soldier from every Regiment in her Majesty's Service. 
Three Soldiers of Artillery, and three Soldiers of Infantry of the East 
India Company’s Army, represented the Artillery and Infantry of 
the Three Presidencies. 
Thirteen Trumpets and Kettle Drums. 
Two Pursuivants of Arms in a Mourning Coach. 
THE STANDARD OR PENNON, . 
Carried by a Lieutenant Colonel, supported by two Captains in the 
Army, on Horseback. — 

Servants of the Deceased in a Mourning Coach. _ 
Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower, in a Carriage. 
DEPUTATIONS FROM PUBLIC BODIES, IN CARRIAGES. 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, in One Carriage. East India Company, 
in One Carriage. Corporation of the Trinity House, in One 
Carriage. With the Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Dover Castle, in One Carriage. Captains of Deal, Walmer, 
Sandgate, and Sandown Castles, in One Carriage. — 

Board of Ordnance and Ordnance Department, in 
One Carriage. Delegation from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in Two Carriages. 
[Fell in here after the preceding part of the Procession had passed 
through Temple bar] 
Two Pursuivants of Arms. 
Band of her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards. 
THE GUIDON. a 
Carried by a Lieutenant-General, supported by two Captains in the 
Arwy, on Horseback . 
Comptroller of the late Duke’s Household, in a Mourning Coach. 
Phys'cians to the deceased, in a Mourning Goach. orn 
Chaplain of the Tower, Chaplain of the Forces in the London District 
Chaplain -Generai of the Forces, in a Mourning Coach. 
High Sheriff of the County of Southampton. 
Sheriffs of London in Two Carriages. 
Aldermen and Recorder of London, a Deputation consisting of 
Four Carriages. 
[Fell in here after the preceding part of the Procession had passed 
P eden Temple bar. ] 
Military Secretary. 

Companions of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, in One 
Carriage, viz :—General Sir Loftus Otway, Vice- Admiral the Hon. 
Josceline Percy, Lieutenant-General William Sandwith, 

Sir Joshaa Rowe. 

[Members of the House of Commons had Seats reserved for them in 
the Cathedral. ] 

Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, 
in One carriage, viz:—Lieut -General Earl Cathcart, Admiral 
Sir John West, Licutenant-Gen. Sir Hoptoun Stratford Scott, 

Sir 8. George Bonhem. 

Knights Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, 
in One Carriage, viz:—Lieut.-General Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Blakeney. Admiral of the Fleet, Sir George Cockburn, Bart., 
Lieut..Gen. Sir George Pollock, Viscount Palmerston. 
(Being one of each Class from the Army, one from the Navy, one from 
the East India Co’s Service, and one from the Civil Service.) 
Heralds in a Mourning Coach. 

Bands of Her Majesty's 2nd Life Guards. 
BANNER OF WELLESLEY, 
Carried by a Lieut.-Colonel, supported by two Captains in the Army 
on Horseback. 

The Lords Justices of Appeal. The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. The Master of the 
Rolls. The Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. The 
Chancellor of the Ducby of Lancaster. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Paymaster General of the 
Forces The Right Hon. the Secretary-at-War. 

The Right. Hon the Judge Advocate. General. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance. The 
First Lord Commissioner of the yeah 
The Secretarics of State for the Home and Colonial Departments. 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

[Barons, Bishops, Viscounts, Earls, Marquises, Dukes. 

Had Seats reserved in the Cathedral ] 

The Earl of Malmesbury, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
Ear! of Derby, First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury The Earl 
Marshal of England. The Lord Great Chamberlain. The Lord 
Privy Seal ‘he Lord Presiden: of the Council. The Lord 
cco York. The Lord High Chancellor. The 

rd Archbishop of Canterbury. 





[At Temple Bar, the Lord Mayor, carrying the City Sword, joined in 
the procession. } 

Assistant Quarter-Master-General. Aide-de-Camp to the Deceased. 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General. Quarter-Master-General. As- 
sistant Adjutant-General. Aide-de-~Camp to the Deceased. 
Deputy Adjutant-General. Adjutant General. 

(All on Horseback ) 

A Carriage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with the Gentleman 
Usher, the Equerry, and Groom of the Bedchember to his Royal 
Highness. A Carriage with the Private Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Lord of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness. 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
in a Carriage drawn by Six Horses; 
Attended by the Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household, And 
the Groom of the Stole to his Royal Highneas. 
Field Officer of Brigade in Waitiug. Sergeant Trumpeter. Heralds. 
Norroy King-of-Arms, in ® Mourning Coach. 
Band of the Royal Horse Guards. 
THE GREAT BANNER. 
Carried by a Colonel, supported by Two Lieutenant-Colonels, on 
Horseback. 
Here, on reaching the Cathedral, the Dignitaries of the Church, meet- 
ing the Body at the West Door, fell in ] 


FOREIGN BATONS, 
Spain—Russia—Prussia—Portugal—Netherlands—Hanover. 
The Baton of the Deceased, as Field-Marshal of Great Britain, borne 
on @ Black Velvet Cushion in a Mourning Coach by the Marquis of 
Anglesey, K G., supported by the Colonel the Duke of Rich-, 
mond, K.G., and Maj Gen the Duke of Cleveland, K.G. 


The Coronet of the Deceass 
Gentleman borne on a Black Velvet Cushion Gentleman 
Usher. in a Mourning Coach, by Claren- Usher. 
ceux King of Arms. 
The Pall-bearers, Eight General Officers, in Two 


ourning Coaches 
Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
















THE BODY, 
Covered with a Rich 
Black Velvet Pall, 
adorned with Escutcheons, 
upon a 
Funeral Car drawn by 
Twelve Horses, 


decorated 


on Horseback. 
*yOwqes10 Fy WO 


with Trophies and 
Heraldic 


Achievements. 


Five Bannerols borne by Officers in the Army, 
‘kury oy} ut sxo0wo £q eusog sorouuvg ory 


Gentleman 
Usher. 


Gentleman 
Usher. 


Garter, Principal King of Arms, 
in a Mourning Cloak. 


THE CHIEF MOURNER. 

In a long Mourning Cloak, Accompanied by Colonel Lord Charles 
Wellesley, The Hon. and Rev. Gerard Wellesley, and by the Hon. 
William Wellesley, his Train bearer, in a Mourning Coach. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K G., and the Marquis T weeddale, K.T. 
Supporters to the Chief Mourner, in a Mourning Coach. 
Assistants to the Chief Mourner. 

Relations and Friends of the Deceased. 

The Late Duke’s Horse, Led by the Groom to the Deceased. 
Private Carriages of the Deceased, and of the Chief Mourner. 
Band of the Royal Marines—Woolwich Division. 

Offices and men from every Regiment in the Service; consisting of One 
Captain, a Subaltern, a Sergeant, a Corporal, and Five men from 
every Regiment. 

Band of her Majesty's 93rd Highlanders. 

Carriages of the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Troops closed the Procession. 


In the order indicated by the programme, the procession marched 
up Constitution hill, up Piccadilly, down St. James’s-street, and by 
Pallmall, the Strand, Fleet-street, and Ludgate-hill, to St. Paul’s. 
Spectators lined the whole of the way. Such vast numbers have never 
assembled before in our times. The avenues leading into the main line 
were crowded ; seats were placed in all the windows, and filled; the 
housetons were covered ; balconies, parapets, projecting ledges, lamp 
posts, indeed every available holding-place had its complement of the 
crowd. The clubs were almost devoted to ladies. The princely houses 
at the West End were thronged by the great; and large areas, like 
Waterloo-place and Charing-cross, held their thousands. Temple-bar 
was the only decorated building. Each side was covered with black 
velvet, festooned with cords, tessels, and black and white fringe. On 
the upper part of the Bar, on each side, was an imitation of a Roman 
frieze silver gilt, with the helmet and laurel entwined, and an archi- 
tectural frieze, also silver gilt, in keeping with the upper one, ran im- 
mediately above the central arch. From immediately below the upper 
frieze were suspended wreaths of immortels, encircling the monogram 
W A, and from which hung the ribands and decorations of the various 
British and Foreign orders which the illustrious Duke was entitled to 
wear. Reposing on cushions resting on the lower frieze were the 
shields of the various countries in the armies of which the Duke was 
field marshal, surmounted by the flags of the respective countries— 
Spain, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Portugal, Netherlands, Hanover, 
England. On the top, of the Bar were five large silver-gilt funeral 
urns, draped with black velvet. Around the central urn were ranged, 
in a circle, twelve flambeaux, each of which, as well as the urns, gave 
forth a brilliant body of flame in gas. Immediately over the arch, 
upon each side of the Bar, were colossal arms of the Duke of Welling. 
ton; and the windows of the small room over the arch, occupied by 
Messrs. Child, the bankers, were draped with cloth of gold. 

Under this the funeral car passed without much difficulty. Only 
when it arrived at St. Paul’s was there any stoppage of length. There 
it was a long time before the coffin could be lowered from the car. The 
wind blew keenly. The distinguished foreigners withdrew before it 
several times, and the clergy, who, in double lines extending along the 
nave, waited for the service to begin, vainly sheltered their faces in 
their robes. Garter and his colleagues stood it out bravely, and, after 
many efforts, at length succeeded in marshalling the procession. It 
was a fine and an imposing sight to see the muster of old veterans at 
the entrance during this detention—Sir William Napier sitting on a 
kettle-drum—Sir Charles moving about with the activity of a much 
younger man—Lord Hardinge also vigorous, and full of life ; but, most 
wonderful of all, the Marquis of Anglesey, with bald, uncovered head, 
apparently unconscious of the fact that age stands exposure to cold less 
successfully than youth. The display of orders, stars, and ribands here 
was quite overpowering. 

At length the difficuities were surmounted, and the body was borne 
into the Cathedral. 

The interior was at once grand and simple. Gas ran round every- 
thing that it could encircle, marking the architectural lines in fire. 
From the area upwards rose a huge circle of seats extended in every 
direction. The floor was covered with black cloth, and in the centre 
was the grave. ,At first, the scene looked gaunt and unsatisfactory ; 
but by degrees the outlines were filled up, and colour gave warmth to 
the picture. It was very cold, and the spectators put on some their 
hats others handkerchiefs. The old generals, with true military punc- 
tuality, were among the earliest arrivals, and the quarter of the area 
appropriated to them was filled very speedily. The old admirals were 
equally exact, and every eye in the cathedral was soon directed to that 
quarter where orders, stars, ribands, and crosses, glittering on bright 
scarlet and blue, told of men who had served their country and had 
fought by the side of the great warrior whose remains were approaching 
their last home. Sir C. Napier, with his eagle face, moving stifily 
along from the effect of his old wounds—his brother, Sir William, with 
& frame, if possible, still more shattered by bali and perforated by 








ton,—these, and many another gallant veteran, called one’s mind back 
to the days when Wellesley led his ill-provided levies against the dis- 
Spieet battalions of the great Emperor, and taught a generation of 
soldiers who are yet among us the way to conqrer Soon the whole 
area and the seats around were filled with persons in all uniforms. At 
& quarter past twelve, the Bishop of London and the Dean of St. Paul’s 
heading the clergy and the choir, proceeded slowly up the nave from 
the organ to the entrance to receive the remains of the great Duke. 
Clothed in white, with black bands and sashes, the procession, thus 
headed, moved in two streams of two and two through the dignified and 
richly attired assemblage till they halted at the door, where they drew 
up in column four deep. A considerable delay took place in removing 
the coffin from the funeral car, which tended somewhat to impair the 
effect of the solemn ceremonial. For nearly an hour this untoward 
stoppage excited the anxiety of the spectators, who could not under- 
stand the cause of it; but at length there was a universal hush, and, 
as if moved by one mind, the whole of the vast assemblage stood up in 
respectful grief as the coffin which contained the remains of the great 
Duke appeared in sight, preceded by the choir with measured tread as 
they chanted the beginning of the burial service by Dr. Croft. When 
the coffin was borne in the wind stirred the feathers of the Marshal’s 
hat placed upon the lid, and produced an indescribably sorrowful effect, 
in giving an air of light and playful life to that where all was dead 
And thus with the boarse roar of the multitude without as they saw 
their last of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, with the grand and touchin 
service of our Church sounding solemnly through the arched dome a 
aisles of the noble church, with the glistening eye and hushed breath 
of many a gallant as well as of many a gentle soul in that vast multi- 
tude—with the bell tolling solemnly the knell of the departed, taken 
up by the voice of the distant cannon, amid the quiet waving of bannerol 
and flag, surrounded by all the greatness of the land—with all the pomp 
and glories of heraldic achievement, escocheon, and device,—his bod 
was borne up St. Paul’s. At 1.40 the coffin was slid off the moveable 
carriage in which it had been conveyed up the nave to the frame in the 
centre of the area under the dome, which as our readers have been in- 
formed, was placed almost directly over the tomb of Nelson, which lies 
in the crypt below. The Marshal’s hat and sword of the deceased 
were removed from the coffin and in their place a ducal coronet, on a 
velvet cushion, was substituted. 

The foreigs Marshals and Generals stood at the head of the coffin; at 
the south side of it stood his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with his 
baton of Field- Marshal in his hand, and attired in full uniform, stand- 
ing a little in advance of a numerous staff of officers. At each side of 
the coffin were British Generals who had acted as pall-bearers. After 
the psalm and anthem, the Dean read with great solemnity and impres- 
siveness the lesson, 1 Cor. xv. 20, which was followed by the /Vunc 
sraiiele, and a dirge, with the following words set to music by Mr. 

08s :— 

*‘And the King said to a'l the people that were with him, ‘ Rend 
your clothes and gird you with sackcloth and mourn.’ And the King 
himself followed the bier. 

* Andthey buried him And the King lifted up his voice and wept 
at the grave, and all the people wept. 

«* And the King said unto his servants, ‘ Know ye not that there is 

a Prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel ?” 
And now came the roll of muffled drums, and the wailing notes of horn 
and cornet, and the coffin slowly sank into the crypt amid the awful 
strains of Handel’s ‘‘ Dead March.” The ducal crown disappeared with 
its gorgeous support, and in the centre of the group of generals and 
nobles was left a dark chasm, into which every eye glanced sadly 
down. 

At the conclusion of the service, the Garter King at Arms, standing 
over the vault, proclaimed the titles and orders of the deceased :— 


** Arthur Wellesley, he said, was the Most High, Mighty, and Most 
Noble Prince, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Wellington, Marquis of 
Douro, Earl of Wellington, in Somerset, Viscount Wellington, of Tala- 
vera, Baron Douro, ot Wellesley, Prince of Waterloo, in the Nether- 
lands, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, in Spain, Duke of Brunoy, in France, 
Duke of Vittoria, Marquis of Torres Vedras, Count of Vimiera, in Pore 
tugal,'a Grandee of the First Class in Spain, a Privy Councillor, Com- 
mander-in Chief of the British Army, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 
Colonel of the Rifle Brigade, a Field-Marshal of Gre:t Britain, a Mar- 
shal of Russia, a Marshal of Austria, a Marshal of France, a Marshal 
of Prussia, a Marshal of Spain, a Marshal of Portugal, a Marshal of the 
Netherlands, a Knight of the Garter, a Knight of the Holy Ghost, a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, a 
Knight Grand Cross of Hanover, a Knight of the Black Eagle, a 
Knight of the Tower and Sword, a Knight of St. Fernando, a Knight of 
William of the Low Countries, a Knight of Charles III, a Knight of 
the sword of Sweden, a Knight of St. Andrew of Russia, a Koight 
of the Annunciado of Sardinia, a Knight of the Elephant of Den- 
mark, 4 Knight of Maria Theresa, a Knight of St. George of Russia, 
a Knight of the Crown of Rue of Saxony, a Knight of Fidelity of Ba- 
den, a Knight of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, a Knight of St. Alex- 
ander Newsky of Russia, a Knight of St. Hermenegilda of Spain, a 
Knight of the Red Eagle of Brandenburgh, a Knight of St. Januarius, 
a Knight of the Golden Lion of Hesse Cassel, a Knight of the Lion of 
Baden, a Knight of Merit of Wurtemberg, the Lord High Constable of 
Eogland, the Constable of the Tower, the Constable of Dover Castle, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Chancellor of the Cinque Ports, Admiral 
of the Cinque Ports, Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, Lord- Lieutenant 
of the Tower Hamlets, Ranger of St. James's Park, Ranger of Hyde 
Park, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Commissioner ot the 
Royal Military College, Vice-President of the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy, the Master of the Trinity-house, a Governor of 
King's College, a Doctor of Laws, &c. 

Then the late Duke’s controller having broken in pieces his staff of 
office in the household handed it to the Garter King at arms, who cast 
the fragments into tbe vault. The choir and chorus sang the bymn, 
‘** Sleepers awake !”’ and the Bishop of London, standing by the side of 
the Lord Chancellor, pronounced the blessing, which concluded the 
ceremony. 


Mr. Disraevi’s PLaGIaARismM.—Elsewhere is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s tribute to the memory of the Duke of Wellington. Here 
are the passages quoted from Thiers, which fasten on Mr. Disraeli the 
disgraceful charge. Readers can amuse themselves by contrasting 
these passages, with others in the speech itself. 


‘An engineer, a geographer, a man of the world, a metapbysician, 
knowing men, knowing how to govern them, an administrator in great 
things, a clerk in small—all these things it is necessary to be, but 
these are as yet nothing. All this vast knowledge must be exercised 
on the instant, in the midst of extraordinary circumstances. At every 
moment you must think of the yesterday and the morrow; of your 
flank and of your rear. Calculate at the same time on the atmosphere 
and on the temper of your men ; and all these elements, so various and 
so diverse, which are ceaselessly changing and renewed, you must com- 
bine in the midst of cold, heat, hunger, bullets. . Further off, 
and behind them, is the spectacle of your country, with laurel or with 
cypress. But all these images and ideas must be banished and set 
aside, for you must think, and think quickly—one minute too much, 
and the fairest combination has lost its opportunity, and instead of 
glory, it is shame which awaits you. All this undoubtedly is compa- 
tible with mediocrity, like every other profession; one can also be a 
middling poet, a middling orator, @ middling author; but this done 
with genius is sublime. . . . - To think in the quiet of one’s ca- 
binet clearly, strongly, nobly, this undoubtedly is great; but to think 
as clearly, as strongly, as nobly, ia the midst of carnage and fire, is 
the most perfect of the human faculties."—M. Thiers on the Marshal 
Gouvion de St. Cyr, 1829, quoted in the Morning Chronicle of July 1, 
1848. 

The Globe, which has been the means of bring this affair to light, 
says: 

“‘ We will not add a word to diminish the effect that must attend the 
bare notice of this impudent and vulgar theft. Even while the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was in the act of speaking, many of his audi- 
ence must have been struck by the studied falsetto of his tone, the me- 
retricious glitter of his rhetoric, the utter absence of that broad and 
genial warmth which, as one might have thought, would have risen, 
unbidden, to the lips of the eulogist of Wellington. Felix opportuni- 
tate mortis. At least the Dake was spared witnessing this ignominy. 
The Duke of Wellington had experienced the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and his calamities were occasionally scarcely less conspicuous than the 
homage which he ultimately secured. He was pelted by a mob. He 
braved the dagger of Cantillon. The wretched Capefigue even accused 








bayonet,—Lord Gough, with his noble soldierlike bearing, Lord Seaton, 
Lord Combermere, Sir James M‘Donnell, Sir A. Woodford, Sir W. Cot- 


him of peculation. But surely it was the last refinement of insult that 
his funeral oration, pronounced by the official chief of the English Par- 
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liament, should be stolen, word for word, from a trashy panegyric on 
asecond rate French marshal.” 

Care or Goop Hore. —The Propontis, screw- steamer, Capt. oa 
arrived at Plymouth yesterday morning, with intelligence from the 
Cape of the 9th of Oct. Col. Mackinnon, late Chief Commissioner Me 
Kaffraria, Capt. Somerset, of the Rifle Brigade (M.P. for Monmouth- 
shire), and others of less note, have returned to England in this vessel. 





The news now received is of a decidedly favourable character, and — 
to the hope that the worst of the war is over, and that ere long . will | 
come to a satisfactory termination. This gratifying anticipation is 
founded upon the prompt and strenuous exertions otf his Excellency, 
General Cathcart, and the gallant officers and soldiers under his com- 
mand. The vigorous operations of the Governor General in clearing 
the Waterkloof, and leaving a sufficient number of troops to prevent 
its re occupation by the enemy, which operations were nobly accom- 
lisbed in the brief space of three days, have dispirited Macomo and 
is followers, and damped the ardour of the other tribes espousing the 
enemy’s cause. This great achievement was skilfully and gallantly 
aided by the undaunted bravery of Cols. Eyre and Buller, Lieut. Cols. 
Nesbitt and Napier, Major Bedford, Major Pinckney, Lieut. King, Ma- 
jor Forbes, Major Horsford, and Capt , wig who traversed the kloof 
in all directions, burning huts, storming garrisons, and carrying deso- 
lation and death wherever they went. Macomo escaped capture, and 
his defeat immediately induced Quashe, the Tambookie chief, to eva- 
cuate the neighbouring fastnesses, whilst the marauding bands, at once 
fled to a distance for safety ; since which they have been neither so nu 
merous nr so daring in their dangerous adventures. At the commence- 
ment of September, and previous to this judicious movement upon the 
Waterkloof, the colony was almost daily subjected to attacks by those 
hordes of plunderers who, though they were successful in many in- 
stances in carrying off numerous herds of cattle, suffered considerably 
in loss of life by frequent conflicts with the British aud native troops; 
yet their reckless couduct remained unabated, until their abettors re- 
ceived a check in the Waterkloof, which seems to have partially para- 
lysed their courage, and disheartened them from pursuing their lawless 
epredations with the same alacrity and zeal as heretofore. It was 
thought that the Chiefs would now seek again for peace; but if so, Gen. 
Cathcart was determined to listen to no overtures short of unconditional 
surrender. His Excellency was at Graham’s Town on the 23d of Sept., 
and intended shortly to leave for Cape Town.—London paper, Nov. 16 





Tue Wuics AND THE Tories; THE CASEIN A NutsHev..—Truly 
the people of England are in an evil plight. Confined, by some inscru. 
table necessity, to a choice between two sets of heaven. born legislators, 
they are compelled to alternate perpetually between principle without 
action and action without principle. The written and epoken policy of 
the Whigs is liberal and enlightened ; their only fault is that they orig- 
inate nothing, do nothing, and while in office, as far as they can pre- 
vent it, allow nothing to be done. Their adversaries, coaxed out of 
Toryism by Peel. out of Protection by Disraeli, drive over the stormy 
sea of politics without compass or rudder to steer them. But in pro. 
portion as they are wanting in deep and wide convictions they seek to 
repair the fault by readiness aud eagerness in practical and necessary 
reform. Whether the dualism we have thus endeavoured to describe 
exhausts every possible phasis of political life, we leave to,those who, 
like Lord John Rassell, worship the Constitution of the country after 
the fashion called party todetermine. We confess that we are sanguine 
enouga to think that, although the narrow circle of hereditary States- 
men presents only this disagreeable choice, a time may come when it 
may be expected that an English Minister shall not only hold liberal 
and enlightened views, but carry out his policy in vigorous and ener- 
getic action, and leave to his successors the task of emulating his im- 
provements instead of supplying his omissions. 





Dr. Warnerornpn’s AppITIONAL ENDOWMENTS TO THE QUEEN'S 
Coiuece, BirmincGHAM.—That great philanthropist has just paid over 
to his trustees—the Rev. Chancellor Law, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
William Dickens, Esq., and William Sands Cox, Esq, the munificent 
sum of £2.000; one moiety of the annual income arising from the same 
as an endowment of the ‘* Professor of Classical Literature,” and the 
other remaining moiety of the annual income as an endowment of the 
‘**Professor of Arts and Sciences” for the time being of the said college. 
Dr. Warneford’s endowments to the medical arts and theological depart- 
ments of the college now amount to £24,000. 





Tue Sea Serpent acain.—The sea serpent has again been seen ! 
Captain Vaile, commander of the ship Barham, which has lately ar- 
rived at Madras from England, states that the serpent was seen by him 
and by all on board, in a high latitude, in the course of the voyage. 
The head and about 30 feet of the body were distinctly visible at times ; 
a ** mane” was also distinctly seen, and fins under the quarter ; and 
the length of the animal was estimatéd at from 130 to 150 feet, with a 
girth about the size of a barrel. It is added that the serpent spouted 
water occasionally The Barham gave chase, but the animal made off, 
and was never within 350 yards. The commander, officers, and pas- 
sepgers of the vessel express their conviction that the monster was a 
sea serpent.— Bombay letter, Oct. 16. 





TRAVELLING VILLAGE Bounp ror Quesec.—A raft, or rather a 
fall regiment of rafts, extending a quarter of a mile in length, and a 
little over half that amount in breadth, was towed in near the wind- 
mill, at the Canada side, on Sunday morning, and put up for its desina- 
tion in tow of a steamboat yesterday. Tbere were no less than fifty-one 
es sized and well-built timber shanties scattered over this little vil- 

age, and the villagers, to the number of some one hundred sub jects 
or citizens, we cannot say which, appeared in their best “ holiday 
sheen,” consisting .of red shirt, broad straw hat, and long mud boots 
drawn over the lower part of the trowsers.— Ogdensburg News. 





Tue Caxoric Suip.—Tue WuHeeL, Turnev.—We understand that 
the wheel of the caloric ship, building by Mr. Ericcson, performed its 
first revolution on Monday last, the motive power being nothing more 
than the expansive force of compressed air unheated. No fire was used 
in this instance, the elasticity of the natural atmosphere being sufli- 
cient for the desired purpose —Journal of Commerce. 
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MARRIED.—On the 10:h ult., by the Rev. Joseph Dale, Vicar of Boluey, Sus- 
sex, assisted by the Rev, B. P. Hodgson, Alexander, son of Alexander Dennis- 
town, Esq, of Golfhili, near Glasgow, to Georgina Helena, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart., aud niece of the late Marquis de Latour 
Mauhourg. 
MarkiED.—At Brooklyn, L. L., on the 30th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Platt, Mr. Sid- 
ney Grigys, of Somerset Co., N. J., to Miss Eliza T. Gandell, of Brooklyn. 
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The Europa, Cunard steamer of the 20th ult., has brought us our 
usual weekly budget of journals, which we find mainly occupied with 
the funeral ceremonies of the great Duke, and with the ensuing ver- 
sion of **Much ado about Nothing,” that was to be enacted in the 
House of Commons on the 28rd ult.—Regarding the former topic, we 
shall not add remarks of our own to the details that occupy so large a 
place in our columns, further than to congratulate our British readers 
that on the 18th ult. a million and a half of our countrymen were 
spectators of the solemn pageant, and that no tumult, no accident oc- 
curred. The completeness of arrangement was commendable to the 
authorities, as it was in striking contrast with their lamentable apa- 
thy shown on Saturday the 13th ult., when the public were first ad- 
mitted to Chelsea Hospital, to see the coffin of their darling hero laid 
out in state. On the latter occasion, the crowd was terrific and the 
police too few in number to be efficient ; the result was the death of 
two women, great physical suffering undergone by thousands, a serics 
of unseemly scufiles, and a profound sense of disgust created in the pub- 
lic mind. It is well that no such disgraceful and distressing event 
marred the final honours paid to the deceased. 

With reference to what we have already ventured to designate by a 





familiar term, it is to be noticed that the Opposition led by Mr. Vil- 


liers, and the supporters of Lord Derby marshalled by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, are about to test respectively a resolution and an amend- 
ment relating to Free Trade. The precise terms of both are recorded 
below; and the occasion is deemed so important by the veteran J oseph 
Hume, that by a vote of 147 to 142 he has carried a call of the House 
for Monday the 22nd ult., preparatory to the fruitless struggle. The 
probable waste of time, in debating the relative merits of declarations 
so palpably alike, is really to be deplored. All Mr. Disraeli’s ingenuity 
can scarcely show any difference between them; and we cannot but 
think that it would have been more dignified and more politic, had Mr. 
Villiers been permitted to crow his lustiest, without an attempt from 
the Treasury bench to vary, without changing, his note. We await the 
arrival of the next steamer to know the result of this very comical ef- 
fort at legislation. What comfort the poor ‘ country gentlemen” are 
to derive from Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar mode of announcing that the 
Ministry are really Free-Traders, it is difficult for plain persons to 
conceive ; nor do we believe, to use a common phrase, that he will 
take much by his motion —In the meantime he has sustained very se- 
rious damage before the country, in a matter that touches his honour. 
In his place in Parliament, on Monday the 15th ult., he delivered a 
brief but very showy eulogium on that great man whose greatness is 
well-nigh an exhausted theme. Other speakers wisely abstained ; Mr. 
Disraeli engrossed all the honours. But alas for human fallibility! 
The man, whose Parliamentary career has really taken the public by 
surprise and filled it with admiration, was mean enough and foolish 
enough to borrow largely and unreservedly from one of M. Thiers’ fu- 
neral orations, pronounced at thé grave of a French Marshal! Readers 
will find the particulars of this untoward circumstance alluded to else- 
where; we can but express our profound regret that an orator of such 
brilliant talent should have descended so low, and our surprise that he 
should have risked the inevitable discovery of plagiarism so gross and 
ill-timed. The odium and suspicion thus brought upon him can scarcely 
be wiped away. 





From France whence news must be of stirring character, or it falls 
flat, there is little that fixes public attention. True it is that the soi- 
doisant Henry V., and several associations of the exiled Democrats, have 
issued separate manifestoes against the Empire They are little better 
than waste paper, since they point to nothing definite ; and herein we must 
give Louis Napoleon credit for another instance of that shrewdness and 
tact, which his admirers magnify into greatness. Whilst the authori- 
ties were using every effort to exclude these various documents from 
entrance into and circulation through France, he himself coolly order- 
ed their insertion in the Moniteur. This simple process of course dis- 
armed them of any weight that they might have possessed, whilst it was 
perhaps intended as a hint to the legions of officials, that the master 
knows his craft better than they do.—To this proof of the man’s infinite 
address, we have but to add another one of his duplicity. He makes 
a show of reducing his army, his intention being in reality to increase 
it. A decree disbands 30,000 men in December ; another one levies 
80,000 in February.—As regards the vote on the Empire, the most pro- 
found indifference appears to exist, together with a certainty that 


whatever its real result, it will be proclaimed as the voice of many 
millions. 





With the limited space at our disposal, it cannot be expected that we 








telegraphic report will at least be cleared away. After speaking of @ 
former case, the Governor proceeds thus 


On the 19th of May, Reuben Roberts, a coloured seaman, a native of Nassau, 
arrived in the steamer Clyde, from Baracoa. Tne Sheriff of Charles‘on, in con- 
formity with the law of the State, which has been in force since 1823, arrested 
and lodged him in the district jail, where he was detained until the 26th of May, 
when, the Clyde being ready to sail, Roberts was put on board, and sailed the 
same day 

On the 9h of June, a Writ in Trespass, for Assault and False Imprisonment, 
from the Federal Court, was served upon Sheriff Yates, laying the damage at 
$4,000. 

The Act of 1844, I take it, was intended to prevent all interference on the part 
of any power on the face of the earth with the execution of this police regulation, 
which is so essential to the peace and safety of our community. Had the Legis- 
lature which passed it ever dreamed that the Sheriff was to be subjected to the 
annoyance of being dragged before the Federal Court for doing his duty under a 
law of the State, Iam sure it would have provided for his protection. As no such 
provision has been made for so unexpected a contingency, I recommend that you 
so amend this Act of 1844, that it may meet any case that may arise. 

It is certainly wrong to tolerate this interference with the laws enacted for the 
protection of our institution, In the general distribution of power between the 
Federal and State Governments, the right tu mage their own police regulations 
was clearly reserved to the States. In fact it is nothing more nor less than the 
right of self preservation—a right which is above all Constitutions, and above all 
laws, and one which never was, nor ever will be, abandoned by a people who are 
worthy to be free. I: is a right which has never yet been attempted to be denied 
to any people except to us. ; 

The complaint against this law is very strange, and the attempt to bring us in 

onflict with the General Government on account of it, is still more remarkable ; 
when, so far from its being at variance with the laws of the United States, it is only 
requiring the State authorities to enforce an act of Congress, approved February 
28th, 1803, entitled, an Act to prevent the importation of certain persons into cer- 
tain States, where, by the laws thereof, their importation is prohibited. By refer- 
ring to this Act, you will see that the plaintiff in the action alluded to, was pro- 
hibited by it from entering into this State I deem it unnecessary, however, to 
enter fully into the argument. If any doubt should be entertained by you, as to 
its constitutionality, I beg leave to refer tothe able opinion of the Hon. J. McPher- 
son Berrien, delivered at the time he was Attorney General of the United States, 
which I herewith send you. 

On the subject of the modification of this law, I am free to say, that when her 
BR. M.'s Government, through its Consul, made a respectful request to our Legis- 
lature to that effect, I was anxious that it should be made. It was with pleasure 
that I transmitted his first communication to the last Legislature. 1 would have 
made a recommendation of its modification a special point in my first Message, 
but that I thought it indelicate to doso, as the matter was already before the Leg's- 
lature, and committees had been appointed to report on it. Another reason for 
the neglect of this recommendation, was the then excited state of party politics, 
which might have precluded the possibility of a calm consideration of the subject. 
But for the proceedings Salinas te the premises, I would even now recommend 
a modification of the law, so as to require Captains to confine their coloured sea- 
men to theiz vessels, and to prevent their landing under heavy penalties. For 
while I think the State has a perfect right to pass whatever laws on this subject it 
may deem necessary for its safety, yet the spirit of the age requires, that while 
they should be so formed as to be adequate to our protection, they should be at 
the same time as little offensive as possib'e to other nations, with whom we have 
frieudly relations. But since an aitempt has been made to defy our laws, and 
bring us in conflict with the Federal Government, on a subject upon which we are 
so justly sensitive, our own self-respect demands that we shou!d not abate one jot 


or tittle of that law, which was enacted to protect us from the influence of ignorant 
incendiaries. ; 


For a variety of reasons needless to explain, we rarely meddle with 
the doings of the State Governments of this Republic. But we cannot 
permit this Speech to pass altogether unnoticed, inasmuch 4s it reflects 
unfairly upon the British Government or its local representative in 
Charleston. It is not fair to accuse either one or the other of “ an at- 
tempt to defy our laws, and bring us in conflict with the Federal Go- 
vernment.” Nothing like defiance has been manifested : and the con- 
flict, if conflict there be, has neither been sought or desired by those 
who are charged with causing it. The course of the British Govern- 
ment has been sufficiently plain. Once in a while, in our Legislature, 
there is a stir made on the subject; the press echoes the cry against 
& grievance; the two together move the Foreign Minister; the 





should go deeply, even into questions that are uppermost here for a 
time. Thus it is with Caba, and Purser Smith, the hero malgré lui — 
In the vessel substituted for the Crescent City, he duly sailed for Ha- 
vannah on Saturday last; and we await with curidsity rather than 
anxiety the result of this pertinacious attempt to intrude him into the 
dominions of the Queen of Spain. A letter on the subject from the 
President of the U. S_ tothe Collector of Customs, at this Port appear- 
ed in print early in the week, and drew forth much comment. Its ob- 
ject was to dissuade Mr. Law, the managing owner of the vessels impli- 
cated, from ‘‘ making war on his own hook.” The public felt inclined 
to laugh at the importance thus given to an individual ; and we incline 
to think that it will laugh once more, if the Cherokee be forcibly pre- 
vented entering Havannah. 

The affairs of Cuba generally are far more interesting than the com- 
mercial antics of a speculator in party excitement. There seems, we 
fear, little reason to doubt that the Spanish Government is playing 
false with Great Britain, as regards the treaty for the suppression of 
the slave trade. This charge has been plainly made by Lord Palmerston 
in the House of Commons, and has also been the subject of elaborate 
comment in & London journal that is said to represent him. The 
affair is however so mixed up with the complicated relations ex- 
isting between England, the U. S., and Spain, that its length excludes 
the article in question from our columns. The gist of it is that in any 
difficulty between the two latter powers, Great Britain will not aid 
Spain. This is Lord Palmerston’s threat; his weight in our foreign 
policy is well-known, and indeed it is by no means sure that he does 
not at this moment direct or modify it, though without the seals of 
office. The concentration of several British ships of war at Havannah, 
preparatory to a cruise against the slavers on the coast of Cuba—which 
we take to be their real design—savours much more of Viscount Pal- 
merston than of the Earl of Malmesbury. 

The U.S. Expedition to Japan has decidedly broken ground. On 
Wednesday of last week, Commodore Perry, to whose care it is entrusted, 
sailed for Madeira in the steam-frigate Mississippi ; and rumour says 
that the ships of the squadron will rendezvous at that island and thence 
take their departure ‘or Je do.—As at present designed, no fewer than 
thirteen vessels are to be employed. These consist of one line. of battle 
ship, one razée frigate, four steam frigates, three sloops of war, a brig, 
and three store-ships. They mount 236 guns and will have on board 
nearly 4,000 men.—A large force this and a very effective one, to be 
despatched on a sort of roving commission; for there can be no doubt: 
that the Commodore will be vested with an unusual amount of discre- 
tionary power. It must needs be so; for if Paixhans and bomb-shells 
have an ominous sound, we read also of all manner of costly presents 
that illustrate peace and civilization, stowed away amongst the muni- 
tions of war. The choice we presume will be tendered to the Japanese : 
they may have trade and good-will, or hard knocks, at their own op- 
tion. It is needless to say that the world will watch with considerable 
interest the movements of this formidable fleet. It has to solve a cu- | 
rious problem—how far the civilized and strong are justified in forcing 
their own systems upon the ignorant and the weak. A century ago, 
this would have been a mere buccaneering voyage, accompanied by 
violence and butchery, and ending in spoil and plunder. At this day, 
some regard to the rights, even of barbarians, will be displayed; and 


humanity will surely not be outraged. Nevertheless, the mission is a 
delicate and difficult one. 





On Saturday last, we mentioned a paragraph in the Message recently 
delivered to the Legislature of South Carolina by his Excellency the 
Governor of the State, having before us at that time only an abstract 
of the Message, transmitted by telegraph; the document entire has 


Foreign Minister, having vainly appealed to the U. 8. Government, 
instructs the Consul to make every effort towards obtaining redress on 
the spot. Now what in the world is the Consul todo? He can gain 
no redress from the local authorities ; he may not in duty or in honour 
pass by the U. 3. Courts of Law, if therein there be the least chance 
of obtaining it ; and thereto accordingly he betakes himself. What is 
there in this that.should so gravely offend his Excellency’s self-respect, 
as to make him do violence to his own recorded impressions? For the 
careful reader will not fail to remark that the Governor was originally 
**anxious” that something should be done; nay, further, his allusion 
to the modification which he ‘* would even now recommend,” and his 
frank admission touching “ the spirit of the age,” go far towards show- 
ing that he thinks the itritish Government have some grounds for their 
application, albeit he elsewhere asserts that “‘ the complaint against 
this law is very strange.”—We are—with all respect be it spoken— 
still at a loss to reconcile this sensible acknowledgment of the proprie- 
ties of the case, with the thin-skinned punctiliousness that takes offence 


where none was meant, and postpones an approved movement because 
certain steps were taken in order to hasten it. 





Mr. Thackeray has continued his Lectures, on the humorous wri- 
ters of Queen Anne’s days, with undiminished credit to himself and 
with increasing pleasure to the public. So strongly has this been 
evinced, that the Mercantile Library Association has concluded a new 
engagement with him, and a repetition cf the course has commenced, 
ere the set has been entirely completed. 

We are beginning in New York to rival Boston. Lectures are de- 
cidedly in vogue; and we take this opportunity to invite our readers, 


notice to the brilliant course advertised by the New York Historical 
Society. 





CELEBRATION OF ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 


Tuesday last, the 30th of November, was commemorated in good old- 
fashioned style by the St Andrew’s Society, that gathered its members 
together, for the due keeping of its 112th anniversary. Before pio- 
ceeding however to any particulars, we ought to mention that on the 
11th inst. the Society selected the following as its officers for the ensu- 
ing year :—President, Adam Norrie; Ist Vice Presidént, John L. Pal- 

mer; 2nd do., W. H. Maxwell; Managers, Alexander McKenzie, Wm. 
Whitewright, Jr , Samuel Cochran, William Brand, John Taylor Johns- 
ton, William Patton; Treasurer, Robert Hyslop; Secretary, John 
Stevenson Maxwell; Asst. d»., Robert Bayard Campbell ; Physician, 
Dr. John T. Ferguson; Chaplains, Rev. Dr. John McLeod, Rev. John 
Thompson. 

The proceedings of Tuesday were confined to a dinner at the Irving 
House ; and a most excellent dinner it was. The room was handsomely 
and appropriately decorated; the banquet was good, hot, and well- 
served. Amongst the guests who sat on the right and left of the Chair- 
man, Mr. Norrie, we noticed his Honour the Mayor of New York, Mr. 
Bunch, H.B.M. Vice Consul, Messrs. Zimmerman, Hoffman, Bell, and 
Young, representing the German, the St. Nicolas, the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, and the St. George’s Societies, and several of St. Andrew's 
ex- Presidents, including Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Hadden, and Mr. Irvin. 
The attentive officers of the Society were every where, and contributed 
greatly to the social enjoyment of the evening. Mr. Thackeray was 
invited, but could not attend. 

The great space that we are compelled to give to another festival, of 
far different import, forces us to abandon the idea of going through the 
list of toasts and songs and speeches. The first and second of these 
have indeed so strong a likeness, year by year, that the curious reader 
will know where to look for them if he file his copy of the A/bion We 
will only say that there was an exuberance of loyalty and patriotism 





since come to hand; and we think it right to copy at length that por- 
tion of it which refers to the case still pending; the obscurity of the ! 


and good feeling, the latter being so strongly manifested that the Chair. 


man had scarcely time to conclude his toast or sentiment, ere it was 


welcomed with a shout of acclamation. There was just a wee bit of 
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that excusable disorder, which shows @ whole assembly to be on good 
terms with itself —The company as usual were indebted for some ex- 
cellent singing to Messrs. Clirehugh, Eadie, Crosky, Maxwell, Wilson, 
Calder, and others; nor did the Piper fail to remind his hearers of 
the strains of their native land —The only unpleasant incident was 
comprised in a speech and a song from Mr. Peter Sken Smith, both 
particularly inappropriate to the occasion, and received with lenient 


disapprobation. 
We must make room for the following song, written by Mrs. Balman- 
no expressly for the meeting, and very well sung by Mr. Holman. 
** WOMAN'S RIGHTS.” 


Though man creation’s lord we call, 
King—President—aud a’ that, 
By Woman’s might his power shall fall, 
His pride of place, and a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Fair Woman’s rights and a’ that, 
The sex though weak, can sharply speak, 
A tongue ’s a tongue, for a’ that. 


Men long have wanton’d at their will, 
In Congress, camp, and a’ that, 
But when their posts brave women fill 
A cure will come for a’ that, 
For a’ that, und a’ that, 
King Soloman foresaw that, 
And in his book, whoe’er will look, 
May find a note of a’ that. 


Men have too long usurp’d the sway, 
Ta’en Lion’s share, and a’ that, 
There’s not a goose in Syracuse, 
But tells the ganders a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
** Strong mental light,” and a’ that 
Shall pilot woman on her way, 
To wondrous spheres, and a’ that. 


O what a world will open, when 
Fair ladies vote, and a’ that, 
And female Generals lead their men 
Through showers of shot, and a’ that, 
Their minds on high, while bullets fly, 
No thoughts of home, or a’ that, 
While husband mild rocks screaming child, 
Sweeps up the hearth, and a’ that. 


Or when in hospitals they clip 
Nerves—sinews—veins, and a’ that, 
Invade the pulpit, guide the ship— 
Preach doctrine—law—and a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
** HiGH pestiny,” and a’ that, 
In which poor man, since time began, 
Has toiled and moiled, and a’ that. 


O could they change, for one short year, 
And take a spel/ at a’ that, F 
No more of ** lofty types” we'd hear, 
Of ** World's applause” and a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Fond sighs for home, and a’ that, 
Where ne’er again should raise the strain 
Of Woman’s Rights, und a’ that. 


The Bloomer guise in exile laid, 

The pants—the kilt, and a’ that, 

To be in after years survey’d 

As moon struck mad, and a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
The monster hat and a’ that, 
Might still deserve a use to serve, 
In masque—or face, and a’ that. 





But woman’s rights, and rapping sprites, 
Fox—Davis—Fish-—and a’ that, 
E'en washing Darkies into Whites, 
Has had its day and a’ that. 
The cry is sti 1 for something new, 
More wild and strange than a’ that, 
And soon be sure ’twill meet the view— 
New York’s the place for a’ that. 
The best orators of the evening were Mr. Baonch and Mr. Ogden 
Hoffman. The best toast given was the following, that came over 
the telegraphic wires. 


The St. Andrew's Society of Philadelphia—To the St. Andrew’s Society of the 
State of New York. Greeting: 
May the guid right hand of your charity never be stecket, nor your pouch of 
benevolence want a baubee, while there is a Scottish heart in America or a Scot- 
tish emigrant in distress, 


Somewhere towards midnight, Col. Maxwell wascalled up to the 
chair, and being an able practitioner in sociality, we doubt not that 
the merriment was prolonged far into the morning. 


Lucius Junius Brutus Booth is dead. He was one of the notorieties 
‘of his time, though superseded, as all must be sooner or later, by the 
host of great or eccentric individuals who contrive to keep themselves 
in the world’s eye.—Poor fellow, he had but recently returned to this 
country from California, and was on his way by steamer from New Or- 
leans to Cincinnati, when death overtook him, and brought his unhap- 
py career toaclose. Ofhis merits as an actor there is no need to 
speak; few men of his profession have been more thoroughly critici- 
sed. A small amount of worldly prudence would have ensured him a 
splendid position; but he lacked this, and his story is known. Who 

would have thought that he was but in his fifty-seventh year? 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1853. 


May we flatter ourselves that not a few of our subscribers will look 
with some interest to this annual announcement ?—The plate, then, is 
Teceiving the last finishing touch at the skilful and experienced hands 
of Mr. A. H. Ritchie, whose ‘‘ Columbus” of the present year has 
proved so satisfactory. It will be ready for delivery at the usual time. 

“Mary, Queen of Scots,” is the subject—a three-quarter length, 
from a picture painted expressly for us by Mr. J. B. Wandesforde, who 
has acquired no small repute in this city and in the Western part of 
Canada, by the grace and beauty of his female portraits, and the hap- 
piness with which he combines them with landscape illustrations. In 
the present case we believe it will be found that he has been eminently 
successful. The fair Queen, in the prime of her beauty, is represented 
in the garden of Holyrood; and the Palace and Arthur’s Seat appro- 

Ppriately fill up the back ground. The engraving is about the same 
size as “* Columbus,” but of upright, in place of oblong form. 


GLEANINGS. 


Itis worth noting, as an incident in the literature of the daily 
press, that a late number of the Times contained above eighty seperate 
advertisements connected with Wellington, three-fourths of these re- 
lating to seats ter the funeral procession, the remainder referring 
chiefly to sutograps, letters, and portraits of the great Duke. ——From 
Paris we learn that there is a design of inaugurating, as the phrase 
oe: the coming empire by granting pensions, varying from £400 to 

120, to ali literary men of nove who may be willing togive in what the 
French call their * adhesion” to the government.—A terrible hurri- 
cane which recently visited Athens blew down one of the noble 
marble columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, and two columns 
of the Loon ir of Victory, near the Acropolis ——A minature of the 
Duke of Wellington, painted by Isabey, in 1818, has been sold, at the 








of York, the Marquis of Blandford, the Earl of Harrowhy, the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Sir John Dodson, Sir John Patteson, Sir W. Page Wood, 


the Rev John Jackson, M.A., and the Kev. Edward Selwyn, M A , tu be Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the state of the Cathedral and Collegiate 


Lady Octavia Grosvenor, fifth daughter of the Marquis and Marchion- 
ess of Westminster, and Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, Bart., of Ard- 
gowan, N B ——The anniversary of the fligk! of Napoleon from Mos- 


cow was celebrated at St. Petersburg, on the 23d October.—— : 


the King of Spain ——A Mr. Lynch, of Athlone, has been fined in 
the full penalty of £500, for bribery at an election.——The Official 
Journal of Sicily states, from Catania, 19th Oct , that the eruption of 
Mount Etna had considerably increased in intensity, and that the lava 
entered the valley of Catania on the 18th 
heard, but the smoke and flames issuing from the mountain did not as- | t 
cend to any great height, so that no serious appfehensions were enter- 
tained.——Sir Allan McNab of Canada West, and Sir Charles Lyell 
were amongst the passengers for Liverpool, in the Cunard steamer 


u 


] 


His competitor was the Duke of Argyle.——The Admiralty have or- 
dered the men engaged in building the screw-ships in the dockyards to 
expedite their progress by job and task work. 





mons on Tuesday, the 23d :— 

** That it is the opinion of this House that the improved condition of 
the country, and particularly of the industrious classes is mainly the 
result of recent commercial legislatién, and especially of the act of 
1846, which established the free admission of foreign corn; and that 


which they are exposed, and will most contribute to the general 
prosperity, welfare, and contentment of the people.—That this 
House will be ready to take into its consideration any measures con- 
sistent with the principles of this resolution which may be laid before 
it by Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 

Upon this the Chancellor of the Exchequer will move the following 
resolution by way of amendment :— 

‘** That this House acknowledges with satisfaction that the cheapness 
of provisions, occasioned by recent legislation, has mainly contributed 
to improve the condition and increase the comforts of the working 
classes ; and that unrestricted competition having been adopted, after 
due deliberation, as the principle of our commercial system, this House 
is of opinion that it is the duty of the Government unreserved/y to adhere 
to that policy in those measures of financial and administrative reform 
which, under the circumstances of the country, they m y deem it their 
duty to introduce.” 





Appotutments. 


Tue CHAPTER Commission.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop 
the Rev. (‘hristopher Wordsworth, D.D.,the Rev, Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D, 


Churches in England and Wales, and matters connected therewith. 
H.C. Males, Esq., one of the three chief commissioners of the Tithe and of the 
Land Inclosure Commission for England and W ales, in the room of Capt. Buller, 
R.N., deceased.—Sir R. Horsford, Chief Justice of Antigua and Montserrat, to be 
a Companion of the Bath.—W. a Beckett, Esquire, Chief Justice of Victoria, is 
knighted. 


Ovituary. 


At his seat, Trafford-park, near Manchester, aged 74, Sir Thomas Joseph de 
Trafford, Bart. The deceased, the head of one of the oldest families in the coun- 
try, for the Traffords were seate. at Trafford before the conque$t, received the 
dignity of a baronet from the Melbourne government, in 1841.—Suddenly, at 
Woolbeding, Lieut..Gen Sir Henry Frederick Bouverie, G.C.B —At Woolwich 
in consequence of an accident while in the discharge of his duty on board the 
Defence convict ship, of which he was deputy-governor, Capt. James Sargeaunt, 
late of the 13th Light Dragoons.—At Umballah, East Indies, Lt. F. Hardy, 75th 
Foot.—In Chester-square, Gideon Algerron Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., author 
of the “* Wonders of Geology,” ** Medals of Creation,” and other works.—F. R 
Clause, Esq, RN —At 3t. Lucia, West Indies, of fever, Lt. Sandeman, R E.— 
At New Radnor, Mr. Serjeant Halcombe, formerly M.P. for Dover —Lt. Orme 
R.A.—Mr. George Buchanan, one of the most eminent civil engineers in North 
Britain. He wasa Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and formerly Pre 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy of Arts.—Mr. H. Fynes Clinton, one of the 
most learned and accomplished scholars ot his day. The “ Fasti Hellenici” and 
“ Fasti Romani,” are works which entitle him tothe high place he holds in mo- 
dern classical literature —Dr. Miller, of H.M.S. Persian. 


FHiusic. 


Mapame SontaG.—The two first concerts of this distinguished lady’s second 
series have been very well attended, Metropolitan Hall having been filled almost 
to inconvenience, even in the upper galleries. The programme on both occasions 
was nearly the same. Indeed the selections made by Madame Sontag have dis- 
played most excellent taste and judgment, nor was the one under present notice 
unworthy even of the position in which it was placed before the public, as an illus 
tration of the great European musical festivals. It certainly embraced a vast ex 
tent of subject ; and if we may liken its general structure to that pyramidal form 
which seems natural to all great creations, it might be said that its base was well 
reposed on Luther’s noble chorale, and that young Julien’s fairy fingering tinished 
off as a very suitable apex. The intermediate portions of the programme were 
also filled up in a most judicious manner, the whole reflecting great credit upon 
those whose taste, knowledge, and experience, were employed in its arrangement, 
Mada ne Sontag’s voice is much fuller and more decidedly effective than it was at 





her first concerts given in this city, This was particularly apparent in the dis- 
tinctness with which it rose even above the combined chorus of six hundred per. 
formers, in the prayer from “ The Israelites in Egypt,’’ and in the solu introduced 
in “ Luther’s hymn.” The execution also of variations on the old air of “ Ab, vous 
dirai je, Maman ?”” was a wonderful example of vocal eudarance and flexibility ; 
nor must we omit to observe the exquisite appreciation of the harmony which was 
shown by Madame Sontag in the way in which she sang her part in Beilini’s 
quartett ‘‘ A te, O cara,” from “I Paritan:.”.—Where there is so much to com. 
mend, we are in danger of passing over some things which well deserve our re- 
gard; and we will therefore remark here, that the chorus was a feature in this 
concert which is well worthy of being justly appreciated. We do not say that it 
is equal to everything which a chorus might be tasked to do; but there seemed 
a willingness throughout the whole of the great body of singers which occupitd 
the platform in Metropolitan Hall to aid to the fullest of their ability the general 
effect. There was no vociferation, or evidence of a desire of especial distinction 
even amongst individuals, but a subdued and harmonious blending of the entire 
voices, very flattering to the understanding and good taste of the various societies 
and choirs which assisted. In fact a little more energy might have told here and 
there with additional effect ; and the grand old German chorale was perhaps heard 
to better advantage at the Sangerfest, last summer.—Signors Badiali, Pozzolini, 
and Rocco, were greeted with the applause they merited, especially in the capital 
buffo trio “ Papataci,” to which they did most ample justice. Signor Pozzolini 
has given full proof that the proviso, with which we unwillingly pronounced judg 
ment as to his inability to give efficient assistance at Madame Sontag’s former con. 
certs, was well appended, I: is evident still, from the occasional tendency of his 
voice to split in the upper notes, that an affection of the chest, rather than any de 
fect of ear or vocal organ, was the impediment under which the young tenor was 
originally labouring. Any weakness of that portion of the feame, which is to the 
singer what the body is tothe violia, seriously injures an easy resonance of voice, 
and must oceasion redoubled labour in the effort to conceal it, Weare therefore 
very glad to see Signor Pozzolini so nearly himself again.—Concerning the 
orchestra it is scarcely needful to say more than that it well sustained, and if 
possible added to its high reputation. The overture to “Struensee” was delici, 
ously p'ayed. Whata profound acoustic problem some of the instrumentation in 
this overture pres+nts, and yet how gratefully does the charn.ing and simple theme 





rice of 10.601f. The Marquis of Hertford was the purchaser.—— | have borrowed the melody. Why not, if he wanted it, when he could weave such 
he preliminaries are araanged for a matrimonial alliance between the | a wondrous garb around it? 


It is searcely right to pass over without notice a ridiculous ceremony that took 


place on Saturday last, at the rehearsal of Madame Sontag’s first concert. To 


his it seems that her Agent distributed admission-orders very freely amongst the 


Richard Kemp, said to be the son of a general, has been sentenced to Clergy, as well as amongst members of the Press—a mode of courting popularity 
fourteen days’ imprisonment, in London, for creating a disturbance to whica there is not the smallest objection, But there was something emineutly 
at Julien’s concert.——The collar of the order of the Golden Fleece, | painful and inappropriate in the got-up scene which ensued, under the manage- 
worn by thelate Dake of Wellington on memorable occasions. was the | ment of the Revd. Drs. Parker and Cox. One proposed, and the other delivered 
one worn by the Emperor Charles V. It was given to his Grace by | 9 formal and fulsome address of thanks to Madame Sontag. We do not choose 


0 reprint it; it would be a waste of space ; but it brought back to mind the past 


season of Kossuth humbug, and the manuer in which some persons delight in pub- 


icity. There is a satisfaction in believing that a large proportion of the Clergy of 


Detonations were still ; this city would have discountenanced any such nonsensical proceeding, or at least 


he bad taste with which the idea was carried out. 


Mr. Fry’s LxecTURES.—As we are to suppose that a large proportion of the 


audience assembled to hear Mr. Fry’s first lecture were subscribers to the whole 
Asia, on Wednesday last.——In consequence of the election of Vaptain | ©°rse, we should say that appearances augur favourably for his success. The 
Laffan, as M P. for St. Ives, Captain Galton has been appointed to suc- | ®ttendance at Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday evening last was large, considering 
ceed him as Government Inspector of Railways.——The Earl of Eg- | that the subject of the lecture was one which could not be of particular interest to 
linton has been elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. | the great majority ; for though most persons acknowledge the power of music, few 
have either the inclination or leisure to study closely those principles which are the 
source of their enjoyment. Those, however, who have been deterred from sub- 
scribing to Mr. Fry's course from a dread of being wearied vy a tedious and ab- 
Tue Rivau Free-Trrapers —The following are the precise terms stract series of dissertations on musical science, have been much outin their cal- 
of the resolution which Mr. Villiers will submit to the House of Com- | culations, as far as we can judge from the first example. The illustrations on 


Tuesday evening were so numerous, and exhibited by so large and competent a 
body of performers, that the whole affair wore to us much more the character of a 
concert relieved by the descriptive remarks of a conductor, than of a scientific 


lecture. Mr. Fry has probably reckoned wisely in adopting this plan; but as 


that act was a wise, just, and beneficent measure.—That it is the future lectures will of course in fuller degree explain much of the ground which 
opinion of this House that the maintenance and further extension of | W®S passed over at the first, we shall not allude especially to any details at pre- 
the policy of free trade, as opposed to that of protection, will best ena- | sent. Not but what there is abundant material for comment, both to commend 
ble the property and industry of the nation to bear the burdens to | and somewhat to dissent from, in what Mr. Fry has already said, but we prefer 


waiting a little longer, and permitting his design more fairly to develop itself.— 
Whai a singular subject for reflection is furnished in that Chinese song, which was 
performed at this lecture! It is said to be the most ancient music in existence ; 
and who knows but what it may supply most sublime emotions to those angular- 
eyed, kite-flying gentry, “ho are initiated into the mysteries of the doctrines of 
Confutzee? It is more perfect and extensive than any of the Gregorian music; 
for while the latter rarely extends beyond the interval of the fourth, this Chinese 
chant readily ascends to the fifth, and even recognises the eighth, ninth, and tenthe 


wMranta. 


Broapway THEATRE; Mrs. Mowatrt.—In the dearth of that lofty excel- 
lence which onze graced the stage and made the theatre a source of intellectual 
and refined entertainment, it is refreshing to note that there are occasional gleams 
of its former greatness, throwing us back on old reminiscences of the Drama's 
palmiest days. Wehave been thus impressed this week, in witnessiug the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Mowatt among us, showing herself not as in former times the 
merely graceful and elegant woman and the accomplished elocuationist, but a tho- 





rough artist and an earnest actress.—Mrs Mowatt selected for her début the some- 
what hacknied character of Parthenia, a part we have had rendered convention- 
ally and very prettily by other actresses, but never before with a depth and pow- 
er such as Mrs. Mowatt throws around it. Her representation may indeed have 
appeared somewhat too strong in its effects, and too determined in its general bear- 
ing; but asimple reference to the text would at once remove any doubt as to her 
true rendering of the part. Parthznia is a woman of deep feeling, impulsive, and 
energetic; with her to think, is to decide, and her acts are as firm and decisive as 
are herimpulses, She indignantly dismisses the suit of the old miser Polydor, 
when he refuses to maintain her parents; she promptly determines to offer herself 
as a hostage to the barbarians, to release her father from captivity. Sne tames 
the Chief of these predatory savages by the force of her mind and will; and when 
Ingomar is transformed into an adoring lover, and shows by his submission that 
he truly loves her, as woman should be loved, she throws off the usual fastidious- 
ness of the sex, boldly and determinedly avows her own affection, and offers to 
forsake home, country, and kindred, for the reality of that love, which had from 
infancy filled her young heart with its cherished ideal. True it is that her per- 
sonal charms may be supposed to have done their part; but the author does not 
dwell much on this common-place point, rather endeavouring, it seems to us, to 
contrast the savage with the civilized, mind. And all this conception cf th: poet 
is most truly limned in the acting of Mrs. Mowatt. Effect is perhaps occasionally 
marred by an overcharged energy in minor passages, but the grasp and general 
execution are perfect.—We could enumerate many beauties. The favourite scene 
with the flowers, in the second act, was exquisitely given; it was at once artistic, 
and yet deliciously colloquial. It deservedly drew forth continuous bursts of 
genuine applause, from its freshness, its earnestness, and its reality. 

Mrs. Mowatt has been labouring during the week under the effects of recent 
and severe illness, which bas impaired her voice, and hindered her in doing full 
justice to herself, or to the character she has assumed, since Monday. This was 
painfully evident in her Rosalind of the following evening; and yet we could see 
how admirably she has caught the true idea of this most bewitching specimen of 
wit, intelligence, and pathos, Intellectually, her performance of it is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of Miss Cushman; whilst in the earlier scenes her charming per- 
son and true womanly bearing leave her celebrated contemporary very markedly 
in the shade. We hope to see Mrs, Mowatt repeat this part under more favour- 
ahle circumstances. In Mrs. Haller, and in her own play of “ Armand,” 
she has evinced newly awakeued powers, closer perception, and more sus- 
tained identity with her character than she was wont to exhibit; she is evidently 
making rapid strides towards perfection in her art. In the meantime, let us take 
the liberty of advising her that having escaped the dangers of Scylla, by effec- 
tually throwing overboard all prettinesses and drawing-room conventionalities, 
she must be wary of falling into the Chayrbdis of stage stiltifications and a tenden. 
cy to rant. It is not unlikely that an inclination this way has been rendered almost 
necessary by the state of Mrs. Mowatt’s health and voice during the last few days- 
The fear of feebleness may have induced over-exertion.—The public should and 
does avail itself of the opportunity of seeing this very charming woman. Gifted 
as she is with attractive grace, a mind trained by cultivation, and faculties on 
which genius has set its impress, she may well become the pride and ornament 
ofthe American stage. 

W ALLAcKs —Amongst the novelties lately brought out at this popular houre 
is one of the most amusing vaudevilles from the French school, that we have 
seen for many aday. Itis alittle cwo-act piece, entitled * The Twelve Labours 
of Hercules.” A certaiu nobleman, the Chevalier de Marillac (Lester,) @ great 
rake and roué, yet a maa of honour and heart withal, falls in love with a certain 
Countess Helen (Laura Keene,) and pursues her everywhere, with the —— 
city and impudence of Ruy Gomez in “ Faint Heart never woo Fair Lady.” We 
find ber flying from Paris to her country seat; but the Chevalier is at her heels, 
and scales the walls of her chateau. There he falls in with three gentlemen exiled 
from the court, and acity actress w!)o has tracked him as he has tracked the Coure 
tess, in a fit of love and jealousy. The Countess will have none of him; but he 
perseveres, and in a boasting :nanner swears to her that the labours of Hercules 
were a mere nothing, to what he would be proud to do on her behalf. A lucky 
[theatrical] thought strikes her. She takes him at his word, and sets twelve la- 
bours before him, which he is to perform, or quit her presence for ever Amongst 
these he is not to swear during twenty-four hours ; not to drink ; not to kiss the 
pretty maid servant; not to gamble ; not to fight; to limit his diet to goat's milk 
and crackers; to make the actress hate him; to make herself love him; and so- 
forth, through the dozen. He succeeds in accomplishing all these arduous feats, 
through a series of amusing scenes, beautifully and smarily played, and as a mat- 
ter of course wins the Lady’s hand and love. This is only a bare skeleton of the 
plot, but it contains the gist of the matter. The dialogue is smart, pointed, and 
witty ; the whole play is thoroughly French in idea and construction. Lester was 
excellent as the Chevalier; Miss Laura Keeue graceful aud lady-like as the 
Countess, though she has scarcely enough to do, From present appearances, 
and the real merit of the piece, it seems likely to have a long and brilliant run. 


Burtox’s —We have but space to commend to our friends the Manager’s 








sale 0: the Countess d’Hijar’s property at Versailles, for the enormous 


recur, to save us from growing bewildered about the matter! The theme is so like 
Arne’s song, “Say, gentle youth,” that one almost suspects that Meyerbeer may 





langhter-movinz performance of the part of a retired cheesemonger, ia Poole’s 
play of “ The Patrician and the Parveru.” 





ay 


ye Albion. 
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1852. 
‘Notices of New orks. 


Ope on THE Dearth or THE Duke or Wexuincton. By Alfred 
Tennyson. London. Moxon.—The announcement of this novelty will 
attract attention far and near. We have not yet had the satisfaction 
of seeing it in complete form; but extract the following remarks and 
quotations from the London Times of the 15th ult. 


It is fitting that the requiem for England's greatest warrior should 
be hymned by England’s Laureate. To sing the birth of insignificant 

rinces, and to write in ink an unfelt sorrow for unregretted kings, 

ave constituted the prime duties of Mr. Tennyson’s predecessors. To 
commemorate the loss of a true man, over whose bier millions mourn, 
is his own privilege. We have read of the funeral obsequies of Albe- 
marle, and we have been taught to admire a people's gratitude in the 
last honours paid to Marlborough; but the pure spirit of poetry in 
magnifying their glories turns aside from the contemplation of their 
too visible frailties. Our Laureate may survey his subject boldly. 
Mighty are Wellington’s achievements, but mightier still his singleness 
of purpose and his perfect abnegation of himself. What can the poet 
ask more than the combination of the loftiest power with the lowliest 
humility—of the grandest deeds with the purest aims—of unlimited 
authority with complete self-control ? 

There is less of grandeur than of beauty in Mr. Tennyson’s poem. 
The severe old soldier on the battlefield is not before us—the stern, 
unbending statesman—inflexible till inflexibility became a fault—does 
not strike our minds with awe. Both have passed away, and we are 
summoned to weep because the brother has gone from us who taught 
mankind the simple lesson of duty as never it had been taught before. 
Mr. Tennyson writes,— 

** Mourn, for to us he seems the last : 
Our sorrow draws but on tie Golden Past. 
O, Friends! our chief State oracle is mute: 
Mourn for the man of long enduring blood, 
The statesman warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good, 
Mourn for tke man of largest influence, 
Yet freest from ambition’s crime, 
Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime ! 
O good gray head, which all men knew, 
O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve, to true occasion true ; 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength, 
Which stood four square to all the winds that blew ! 
Such was he whom we deplore ; 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o'er : 
The great World victor's victor will be seen no more.” 


They are conveying him to his last resting-place, and the spirit of 
Nelson is disturbed with the approaching murmur :— 


‘Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty seaman, this is he 
W as great by land as thou by sea, 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 
To thee ‘he greatest soldier comes ; 
For this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea, 
His m@tial wisdom kept us free ; 
O, warrior seaman, this is he ! 
This is England's greatest son, 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 
And worthy to be laid by thee; 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
And never lost an English gun. 
* + . * te 


. * * * x 


Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile; 

O Saviour of the silver-coasted isle! 

O shaker of the Bahic and the Nile! 

If aught of things toat here befail 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad because his bones are laid by thine! 
And through the centuries let a people's voice 
In full acclaim, 
A people's voice, 
The proof and echo of all human fame, 
A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 
Attest their great Commander s claim, 
With honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name !” 


Read on! 

‘* A people's voice! we are a people yet. 
Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs aud lawless Powers, 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of most unbounded reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought and kept it ours, 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our nob.e England whole, 
And save the one true seed of treedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our‘ loyal passion for our temperate kings; 
For, saving that, ye save mankind 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 
And help the march of human mind, 
Till crowds be save and crowns be just; ‘ 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Perckance our greatness will increase ; 
Perchance a darkening future yields 
Some reverse from worse to worse, 
The blood of men in quiet fields, 
And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. 
And O, remember him who led your hosts: 
Respect his sacred warning ; guard your coasts. 
His voice is silent in your council-hall 
For ever; and, whatever tempests lower, 
For ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent. Yet, remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 
W bo never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power, 
His eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self seekers trampling on the right. 
Truth teller was our Engiand’s Alfred named, 
Truth-lover was our English Duke; 
W batever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” 


Why? Because “the path of duty was his way toglory.” Never 
has that path been more simply and faithfully drawn than in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


“Lo the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 
e, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour showered all her stars, 
And aflluent Fortune emptied all her horn, 
Yea, let all good things await 
im who cares not to be great, 
But as he saves or serves the State. 
Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory, 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses, 
Not once or twice in our fair island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. ; 
He, that ever following her commands 
On with toil of heart, and knees and hands 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light, has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands ; 
To which our God himself is moun and sun: 
He has not fail’d ; he hath prevail’d; : 
So let the men whose hearths he saved from shame 
hro’ mavy aud many an age proclaim ‘ 
At civic revel, and pomp, and game, 


And when the long illumined cities flame, 
Their ever loyal iron leader's fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name.” 

There is no affectation in these nor in any of the lines. In truth, 
the subject forbade the intrusion of grotesque forms, and Mr. Tenny- 
son is faithful to his mission. We have already indicated the nature 
of this effusion. It has more beauty than force, more sweetness and 
feeling than dignity or magnificence. 


In the absence of any literary novelties claiming immediate attention, 
we borrow a couple of book-notices from London contemporaries. One 
relates to a fresh instance of the untiring energy, physical and mental, 
of the veteran, Sir F. B. Head; the other to the question that some- 
times suggests itself to enquiring minds—*‘ are the sters inhabited ?” 

A Forrnicut in IRELAND. By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. Lon- 
don. Murray.—Stimulated by the success of his three weeks in Paris, 
Sir Francis Head has given a fortnight to Ireland; but with the gene- 
ral inferiority of imitations, especially of a man’s self. In Paris he 
really explored a good dea! which tourists in general overlook ; and 
his account of the French military system had the merit of suggesting, 
though unintentionally on the author’s part, the dangers te which this 
country was exposed from want of sufficient defences. In Ireland, Sir 
Francis does not see much which innumerable other writers have not 
seen before him; and we are not sure that he describes so well as many 
the appearance of the country and the people with the incidents of his 
journey. The conclusion he finally comes to touching the evil of Ire- 
land may be true; but the remedy he suggests is not very applicable; 
the evidence on which he founds bis judgment is obvious, vulgar, and 
so hacknied that we are all sick of it. 

The book consists of two Parts; the first devoted to observation, the 
second to discussion ; but the observation is also subdivided, one sec- 
tion relating to Dublin, the other to ‘my tour.” The Dublin division 
possesses most novelty; involving ‘the subjects of the Constabulary 
lorce, and Maynooth, to the arcana of which the reputation of Sir 
Francis procured him an access that might have been denied to many, 
while he brings out their features well by his habit of selecting the 
most striking facts or statistics of a subject and presenting them with 
a vivid distinctness, in his best manner. The visit to the head quar 

ters of the Irish National Educational Establishment has some pleasant 
description of the girls in the play-ground and the pupils in the school- 
room. The rest of the Dublin section is poor and empty to a degree ; 
consisting of descriptions of streets which have been described before 
by all comers, and tedious reports of confabulations with carmen. Any 
one walking and riding about any good-sized town would pick up mat- 
ter quite as important as Sir Francis Head’s; Jerrold, Albert Smith, 
or any other littérateur, would tell it as well, or better. 

The country tour was rapid and extensive for the time occupied, 
which amounted to five days. The author’s route ran from Dublin 
Westward across the island to Castlebar and Westport; and thence to 
Galway. To Athlone the journey was made by rail, and afterwards 
by public or private car. A good constitution, the habit of gathering 
facts from the people he fell in with, and a fluent style, enable Sir 
Francis to fill upwards of a hundred pages with his trip; but he tells 
nothing we did not know before; though perhaps he gives a stronger 
impression of the filth and thetic content of the Lrish peasant—if 
such an apy lication is not a profanation of the word content. 

Part IL. devoted to a pompous examination of the evils and remedies 
of Ireland, with all the parade of judicial accuracy. The author puts 
the British Parliament and Government on trial as the cause, and ac 
quits them ; then the Irish Government and people, with a like result 
in both cases ; then the Irish landlords, and though he admits they 
have their faults the verdict is ‘not proven.” At last he comes to the 
priests, and on them he fixes all the miseries of the country ; the proofs 
consisting of speeches, letters, leaders, nnd so forth, cut out of the 
A oa with some similar matter furnished privately to Sir 

rancis. 

The most interesting chapter of the whole book is that on the Con- 
stabulary force; not only for its precise information respecting a body 
of whom we hear a good deal yet really know very little, but for the 
suggestions it offers as to the *‘cheap defence of nations,” and at the 
same time getting useful work out of the defenders. This is the account 
of the duties of the Constabulary. 

“‘ They distribute and collect the voting-papers for all the Poor law Guardians. 

“ They take the census throughout Ireland. 

“They escort ali prisoners, excepting iu Tipperary and Cork, in which counties 
the aid of troops is required. 

‘They escort all convicts, and discharge the convict accounts. 

‘They collect and settle the innumerable accounts of fies and penalties, from 
sixpence upwards. 

“They act as billet-masters throughout the country, and as auctioneers for the 
sale of distress. 

“ They enforce the fishery-laws under certain instructions. 

“They assist in various ways the Board of Health. 

“They act (in towns and large villages) as masters of weights and measures, 

“They preserve order in Sessional and Assize Courts, 

‘They make up annually for Government certain statistical returns of the 
quantity and quality of the different kinds of crop, of stock, &c. ; and are thus 
competent, at any moment when required, to report simultaneously on the state 
sd any particular crop -the potato, for instance—throughout the whole of Ire- 

and.”’ 

Though doing more than soldiers, they cost less; and in case of an 
increase of the rank and file the cost would be further diminished. 

The force is organized and discipline! on the principle of an army, 
with barracks, regular gradations of ranks, a well-locking uniform, 
and marks of honour for good conduct, &&. The whole account is 
worth perusal, but we confine ourselves tu two points—the appearance 
and parade of the force. 

“On arriving, by appointment, at ten o’clock in the morning at this dépét, I 
found the whole of its dark green force marching in companies on the parade ; 
and as, by order of the Commandant, they wheeled into line, I saw at a glance 
befure me a well organized body of regular troops ; indeed in soldier-like appear- 
ance, arins, accoutrements, and uniform, they strongly reminded me of that noble 
corps the old Ninety-fifth, now a days christened ‘the Rifle Brigade.’ They had 
= same slight active appearance ; although, on the whole, they were evidently 
taller. 

“ The full dress of the men is—a black shako, a dark green soldier's jacket 
with worsted enaulettes of the same colour, dark green trousers and gloves, boots, 
a black patent-leather cross belt, clasping with a brass plate, a black shining. 
leather waistband containing two black pouches, une for percussion-caps, the 
other for a pair of iron handcuffs. Their arms are composed of a short carbine 
with a spring bayonet, which, when unfixed, is attached by another spring to its 
scubbard so as to prevent the weapon, in either position, from being forced from 
its place. In every cartouch-box there are 20 rounds of ball cartridge (two loose 
and ready) and 30 spare caps; and above them was suspended, by biack straps, a 
black knapsack. Each man in full marching order carries 33 |b. 4 oz., including 
his carbine and bayonet, which weighs 7 lb. 15 0z., and his cartouch-box with 20 
rounds of ball cartridge, weighing 4 1b.3 oz. For undress, the men weara smart, 
neat foraging cap, with black patent-leather chin-siraps. . * ¥ 

“ As soon as our slight inspection was over, the Commandant, Lieut.-Colonel 
Roberts, who under the direction of the Inspector-General has indefatigably 
raised and trained upwards of 14,000 Constabulary recruits, put his force through 
various military evolutions adapted to their particular duties. For the purpose 
of clearing away a mob, the infantry advanced rapidly in the form of a solid 
wedge, which, as soon as it was supposed to have peneirated the mob, gradually 
extended itself into line. They then quickly formed themselves into small de- 
fensive squares ; and although they have happily never bad occasion to carry it 
inte effect, they went through a movement of street tiring adapted for asmall force, 
which it would be impossible for any undisciplined crowd to resist. Advancing 
in sections about the length of a narrow street, the leadirg men no sooner fired 
than a section from the rear iv double quick time ran in front end fired again; and 
so on a rapid succession of vollies was administered. Besides this exercise, the 
men are taught first to fire blank-cartridges, and then, with the help of a target, 
are (as it is professignally termed)‘ finished off with ball,’ until,as I was informed, 
they can bit true and well at 100 yards. Ou the whole, I certainly have never 
seen assembled a more intellectual force ; indeed, there was an intelligence in 
their countef&nces, a supple activity in their movements, and a lightness in their 
tread, that were very remarkable.” 


The information respecting Maynooth is complete enough as regards 


ties of the Uollege would go. The Vice President couducted the tour 
ist over the establishment: he saw all that was to be seen, strolled 


With the dons. But this is about the freshest bit oi life in the visit. 


“After lookiag for some time at the several groups of students before me, I 
waiked into oue of their large dormitories, and, resting on one of the window- 
seats of a long boarded passage communicating with innumerable rooms, I heard 
in that immediately upposite to me the notes of an accordian plaintively and well 
played. Ithenspoke to several of the students as they passed, and endeavoured 
to enter into conversation with them: but they were certainly more serious and 


persons of their age to be. 
“In return, two or three times they put to me a question which [ also felt 





slightly embarrassed to answer ; for almost invariably when I observed to them 
that I had been over the whole of their establishment, they briefly and quickly 


replied, ‘And how do you like ic?’ Generally speaking, they appeared to be in 


the enjoyment of perfect health; many were ex ingly muscular, sturdy, and 
robust ; almost al! had clear ruddy complexions; and yet in the countenances of 
every one I happened to speak to were to be seen very faintly impressed the um 
mistakeable lines which in every country I bave ever visited more or less cha- 
racterize the lineaments of the Catholic priest. In fact, it was quite evident to me 
that the system they were pursuing was successfully producing the mental effects 
for which it has especially been devised.”’— Spectator. 


Exvecrric Terecraru; Tue Cuemistry or THE Srars. By Dr. 
George Wi'son. London, Longman —If the wisest of ancient philo- 
sophers could but take up this little volume, and understand its two 
essays (an [fas immense in regard to intellectual distance as to distance 
in time), he would marvel indeed at the development of science in this 
‘‘our wondrous mother age,” and would recognise the truth contained 
in the noble lines— 

“ For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thonghts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” 

The Electric Telegraph, the wonder of applied science, and the Che- 
mistry of the Stars, one of the wonders of the inquistoria) intellect 
piercing into the dim remotenesses of space! But our present object 
is not to picture the elevated eyebrows of ancient philosophy. We wish 
to call attention to two popular and interesting essays, and more espe- 
cially to that one which unde: takes to answer the question of the uni- 
versality of organic life. Dr. George Wilson is an eloquent and thought- 
ful writer, and his essay on the Electric Telegraph, which created & 
sensation on its first appearance in the Edinburgh Review, will be per- 
haps more generally appreciated than his essay on the Chemistry of 
the Stars (somewhat loosely named), which we now propose to notice. 

It is difficult for man to relinguish the old notion of the universe be- 
ing made subordiaate to him, and made wholly for him. When science 
knew little more of the stars than that they were the gaslights as well 
as the “‘ poetry of heaven,” this notion of supremacy obtained ready 
credence. When science brought its telescopic revelations to show that. 
these specs of light were masses immeasurably greater than our own 
globe, that notion received a shock ; it recovered itself, however, and 
suggested that probably these astral worlds were a/so inbabited—were 
the splendid theatres for the drama of human life. Against this sug- 
gestion science emphatically pronounces. We do not know much of the 
constitution of the stars, but we know of certain conditions which alto- 
gether disprove the notion of the stars being proper theatres for organic 
life, understanding by the term ‘ organic life,” anything analogous to 
what we know of it. Dr. George Wilson’s Essay undertakes to 
prove this. He takes an imagipary jury of common-sense men, bids 
them observe the differences, and draw their conclusions. * * * 


And their verdict is this :— 


““¢ There are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: bat the glory of the celes- 
tial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: star differeth 
from star in glory.” "To which verdict, we, for our part, understanding the words 
in their widest sense, will append our heartiest Amen, . r 

“The ‘fulness of Him that filleth all in all’ is of its essence inexhaustible, as 
we perhaps best realize when all metaphor is set aside, and we reflect on the one 
quality that belongs to God’s attributes: namely, thatthey are Infinite. It is part 
of his kindness to us, that he never lets us lose sight of this great prerogative of his 
nature, but, alike by suns and atoms, teaches us that his power and his wisdom 
have no bounds. 

* It cannot be that he reveals himself otherwise in the oceans of space. Were 
we privileged to set sail among the shining archipelagees and starry islands that 
fill these seas, we should search like marvelling but adoring children for wonder 
npon wonder, and feel a cold chill of utter disappoiatimnent if the widest diversity 
did not everywhere prevail, The sense of Unity isan over ruling power which 
never lays aside the sceptre, and will not be disobeyed. Unity is in nature often 
nearest us exactly when variety seems to have putit furthestaway. We are like 
the sailors of Magellan who first rounded the globe. Every day they sailed far- 
ther as they reckoned from the place of their departure, and ploughed what 
seemed to them a straight tine of increasing length, which had all to be retraced 
before their first harbour could be gained: but, behold, when they had sailed 
longest, and seemed furthest from home, they had the least to sail over, and were 
nearest to port. Exactly when hope of return was faintest were they called on to 
exclaim, like the Ancient Mariner,— 

‘€* Oh dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top [ see? 
Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this my own countree ?” 
“(A voyage through space would in like manner turn out to be a circumnaviga- 





externals, but does not go much deeper than a report from the authori- | 





tion. Ws should set sail from Unity, andraverse tlie great circle of a universe's 
variety til. we came round to Unity again. The words on our lips as we dropt 
anchor would be, ‘ There are differences of administrations, but tle same Lord, 
and there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all 
in all.” 

We cannot! follow Dr. Wilson through the series of illustrations of 
his essay, but content ourselves with the following :— 

“ We should be blinded with the glare end burnt up if transported into Mer- 
cury, where the sun acts as if seven times hotter than on this earth ; and we should 
shiver in the dark, and be frozen to death if removed to Uranus, where the sun is 
three times colder than he is felt to be by us. To pass from Uranus to Mercary, 
would be to undergo in the latter exposure to a temperature some two thousand 
times higher than we had experienced in the former, whilst on this earth the range 
of existence lies within some two hundred degrees of the Fahrenheit thermo- 
meter. 

“As for our satellite, Sir John Herschel says of it, ‘The climate of the moon 
must be very extraordinary : the alternation being that of unmitigated and burning 
sunshine, fiercer than an equatorial noon, continued for a whole fortnight, and the 
keenest severity of frost, far exceeding that of our polar winters, for an eqal time.’ 
It would seem, then, that though ail else were equal, the variations in amount of 
light and heat, would alone necessitate the manifestation of a non terrestrial life 
upon the sun, and the spheres which accompany the earth in its revolutions around 
it. Allelse, however, is not equal. The intensity of gravity at the surfaces of 
the different heavenly bodies differs enormously. At the sun it is nearly twenty- 
eight times greater than at the earth. An ordinary man, for example, would not 
only be unable to sustain his own weight on the sun, but would literally be crush- 
ed to atoms under the load.’ ‘ Again, the intensity of gravity, or its efficacy in 
counteracting muscular power, and repressing animal activity on Jupiter, is nearly 
two and a half times that on the earth, on Mars is not more than one-haif, on the 
moon one-sixth, and on the smaller planets probably not more than one-twentieth ; 
giving a scale of which the extremes are in the proportion of sixty to one,’ ”’— 


Leader. 
Hine Avts. 


PortTRAIT oF CHar.es I, By VELAsquez.—At the Apollo Rooms 
in Broadway a picture bearing the above name is now on exhibition , 
which has attained in England and Scotland a double celebrity ; it has 
given rise to an unprecedeated amount of legal strife, and also te mul- 
tiplied discussions regarding its authenticity. So curious indeed are 
some of the incidents connected with it, that readers may find enter- 
tainment in a slight sketch of them. We take the main facts from the 
reports of sundry law proceedings, nor does it appear that they have 
been gainsaid. 

It had long been known to historians of Art and to collectors of his- 
torical portraits, that Velasquez painted a likeness of ’rince Charles, 
at Madrid, in 1623, when the Prince and Villiers were paying their ro- 
mantic visit to the Court of Spain. But the picture was lost to pub- 
lic ken during more than two ceuturies ; and no small surprise was ex- 
cited when its discovery was announced and it was publicly ex- 
hibited in Lendon, in 1847. The critics, with some few excep- 
tions, judging from internal evidence, pronounced it a genuine work, 
and its possessor at the same time published its pedigree and 
history, so satisfactorily and circumstantially made out, that he was 
congratulated by the general voice of the press as the owner of & 
long-lost treasure.—Mr. Snare, the person in question, a bockseller 
at Readtng in Berkshire and an occasional dealer in pictures, had it 
seems bought this very portrait at the sale of a gentleman’s effects im 
Oxfordshire, for the paltry sum of eight pounds! It was described im 
the Auctioneer’s catalogue as a‘ Half-length of Charles I, supposed 
Vandyck ;” and this description sufficiently accounts for the apathy of 











about by himself when his conductor went to his devotion; and dined | the professed dealers who were present. These gentry fight shy of 


presumed originals, and are often timid as to their own judgment. Mr. 
| Snare however had a clue to the real facts of the case, and had traced 
| back the picture through two or three hands, until im 1805 it was in 
' the possession of a Mr. Marshall cf Gerrard Sreet, London. Mg Mar- 
shall, whose business is, we believe, technically termed that of a ‘ ‘ ge- 


taciturn than I expected—iadeed, more so than I had thought it pussible fur young neral dealer,” was one of that amiable clasy who supply the wants of 
necessitous nobles and gentlemen, discounting their bills and giving: 
them cash for plate and valuables, “all in @ quiet, cosy sort of way.. 
From this accommodating individual’s book's it was clear that the pic- 
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€ure came into his hands from those of the late Earl of Fife, who had 
several dealings with him, and whose pecuniary embarrassments 
were notorious. Further—and this is important—a catalogue of the 
Earl of Fife’s collections, printed privately in 1798, makes mention of 
@ “ Portrait of Charles I, when Prince of Wales, painted at Madrid by 
Velasquez,” and a note is appended, to the effect that “ this picture 
belonged to the Duke of Buckingham.”’—Such remark would scarcely 
have been printed, had not the Earl had reason to believe that it bad 
een in possession of the Duke who was Charles's friend and companion. 
It is none of our business to pronounce judgment on this pedigree; 
but subsequent events show that in interested quarters i: has been 
deemed incontrovertible. 

We have mentioned Lord Fife’s pecuniary embarrassments. They 
were so heavy and complicated, that at his death in 1809 his estates 
and affairs came under the management of certain Scottish gentlemen 
of repute and standing, known to this day as the Trustees of the late 
Earl of Fife, for their trust is still in operation.—And what, it may be 
asked, had these gentlemen to do with the matter? They thought that 
they had much to do with it, for in 1849, whilst the picture was being 
exhibited in Edinburgh, they suddenly seized it by a legal process, on 
the alleged ground that it had been stolen from Fife House, forty years 
previously.—It would not suit us to detail the variety of actions and 
Cross-actions in support of and in defence against this charge, which 
were carried through the Scottish Courts, nor to expose the ingenuity 
and malignity with which Mr. Snare was harassed and pursued, all 
the torturing machinery of the Law being brought to bear upon him. 
A good cause, however, and able Counsel pulled him through his trou- 
bles ; and though the Trustees as a forlorn hope had given notice of an 
appeal to the House of Lords, they finally in July last abandoned their 
persecutions, paid £530 in the way of damages, and saddled themselves 
—for they couldn’t well help it—-with the enormous costs incurred by 
their outrageous and scandalous litigation —During the course of all 
this, two attempts were made to injure the picture itself; and its owner 
has brought it over here, that he may be in undisturbed possession of 
it whilst negotiating for its sale to certain parties in England. The 
pertinacity with which the Trustees have endeavoured to obtain pos- 
session of the portrait is one of the strongest proofs that can be ad- 
duced in favour of its authenticity. They must have been very well 
advised of its value, ere they undertook a course so unusual, so vex- 
atious, and so discreditable.—Let us however take a look at it for 
ourselves, and see what impression the work itself makes upon the 
spectator. Is ita fine one? Is it by Velasquez? We say decidedly 
yes to the former question; and to the latter we answer that all 
reasonable probability leans to the affirmative also.—Charles I. in 
his younger days most undoubtedly stands before you. He is in ar- 
mour, and bareheaded, with one arm leaning on a globe, and one hand 
on the pommel of his sword. The face too embodies the generally re- 
ceived notions of the look and bearing of the Prince; old and thoughtful 
he seems beyond his years, and in his countenance may be traced signs 
of latent irresolution, combined with much of dignity and sensibility. 
Over his head, as it were a curtain, are displayed in massive folds the 
national colours (not precisely the flag) of Spain; and this drapery is 
80 made to flow down over one half the globe already mentioned, as to 
convey the impression that the painter had in his eye an idea, prevalent 
at the Spanish Court during its intimate relationship with that of Eng- 
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land—namely, that England and Spain, the two great maritime powers 
of Europe, were destined to divide the world between them. A spirited 
skirmish of cavalry, in the costume of the period, fills in the back- 
ground.—And now is this the missing Velasquez ? is it the work of that 
illustrious artist? On @ question that has been discussed by so many 
able and experienced critics, we would offer our opinion with great de- 
ference.—The very set then of the figure, the tone and management of 
the drapery, the armour, and the distant battle-fiel.’, have all the cha- 
racteristic marks that distinguish Velasquez ; the face alone is com- 
paratively feeble and unlike him. It is not wanting in expression, 
and is freely painted; but one does not see in it traces of that mascu- 
line power habitual in the great Spaniard’s portraits. More than any 
other artist, Velasquez painted the minds of men in their faces ; his 
heads live and breathe with a vitality unequalled elsewhere. Now 
herecin—we mean in the face alone—delicacy of touch and bigh finish 
teke the place of that sinewy vigour with which Velasquez is almost 
identified ; though we should be far on that account from believing that 
it is none of his. Style may become maunerism to such degree, as to 
afford a stamp of authenticity ; but we all know, without instances be- 
ing cited, that in every branch of Art exceptions may be found. When 
have poets and piinters and musicians been from first to last consist- 
ent? Is it not possible that Velasquez may have varied his manner 
here, moved thereto by his own caprice, or at the expressed wish of his 
royal sitter? Or may he not perchance have found the smooth visage 
and undecided countenance of Charles so uncongenial to the vigorous 
touch that was his wont, as to induce him to try the opposite extreme ? 
This is ofcourse idle speculation.—One thing is certain; the picture 
is a fine one. ' 

Movern Bevortan Artists.—A small but choice collection of pic- 
tures, illustrating a movement towards the regeneration of Art in Bel- 
gium, is on view and on sale, at No. 518 Broadway. It belongs to Mr. 
De Brackeleer, whose father is amongst the most esteemed of this new 
School, and whose son seems to be treading worthily in his steps. In- 
deed, if the finish be not so exquisite in the latter as in the former, we 
incline to prefer his tone. We cannot give space to a detailed notice ; 
but we cordially advice our readers to make acquaintance with this 
pleasant addition to the pictorial attractions of New York. 

Portrait or Wasnincton. Philadelphia. G. W. Childs.—This 
is a spirited and faithful copy of Gilbert Stuart’s head of Washington, 
in the Boston Atheneum. It is engraved by Vr. T. B. Welch with 
great breadth and freedom, and deserves to be weil patronised. It is 
sold here by Messrs. Williams, Stevens, and Williams. 





THE SPITZBERGEN SEA; ARCPIC RESEARCH. 


The subjoined report of proceedings at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society in London, on the 8th ult., will be read with interest. 


Sir R.I. Murchison, on taking the chair, read a short address :— 
after which, a paper by Capt. Kennedy was read, giving an account of 
his searches during the past season in the Polar Regions. As‘we gave 
fall details of these on the arrival of the Prince Albert in this country, 
it is not necessary for us here to repeat them.— Letters were read from 
Capts. Inglefield and Maguire,—the former reporting progress as far 
a8 the Disco Islands,—and Capt. Maguire, stating how strongly he felt 
the want of a screw steamer at Behring’s Straits, where bis ship is sta- 
tioned in cuse any of the exploring parties should arrive there. 

Mr. Petermann then read a paper having the following title :—“ Sir 
Jobp Franklin, the Navigableness of the Spitzbergen Sea, and the 
Whale Fisheries in the Arctic Regions.” The author first referred to 
his plan of search, which he was induced to submit again to notice for 
the fojjowing reasons _ First, the assumption on which that plan was 
based—namely, that Sir John Franklin had passed up Wellington Chan- 
nel,—had been strong\y confirmed; secondly, that it would take Sir E 
Belcher two or three years, at lest, to follow Sir John Franklin in his 
tract, which had taken six years without the latter being able to ex- 
tricate himself, and return to his country. Thirdly, that the whole of 
the Asiatic portion of the Arctic Regions—in which the missin Expe- 
dition most probably had been arrested—was at present altogether un- 


provided for in the search; and that portion was the nearest and most 
accessible to Europe, and that to it his proposed route was directed. 
That route goes through the sea between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zem- 
lya,—the subject of his presentcommunication. As the sea under con- 
sideration had no name, and as the denomination of ‘‘ Spitzbergen Sea” 
was superfluous in its present use,—being only applied occasionally to 
the sea more generally called ‘‘ Greenland Sea,” he proposed, in his 
remarks, to apply that name for the seain question. That sea had been 
navigated by the Dutch, Russian, and other nations, besides the Eng- 
lish, but the author wished to impress upon the minds of his hearers 
that the facts he was going to draw their attention to, were exclusively 
derived from English authors of the highest authority, and still living. 
That sea was now a-days considered by every one as altogether impe- 
netrable and impracticable; but he would show that that assumption 
was entirely groundless and rested upon imagination, forming one of 
those curious geographical prejudices which, when once they take hold 
of the public sied, are difficult to eradicate. 

First then, on prima facie evidence, he considered the Spitzbergen 
Sea to be the most practicable and easiest of all openings for vessels 
into the Polar Regions, because it was by far the widest, indeed the 
only oceanig opening. He then stated that Capt. Scoresby’s able work 
op the Arctic Regions did not contain a tittle of evidence to justify the 
assumption of its being impracticable :—on the contrary, it was distinctly 
stated in that work, that an important whale fishery was carried on at 
the eastern side of Spitzbergen in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Capt. Beechey’s work, the most important one on that region, 
contained still more definite information to support his views ; and from 
a communication of Mr. Crowe, British Consul at Hammerfest, and es- 
tablisher and proprietor of a British settlement at Spitzbergen, the 
following passage was quoted :—** Mr. Sharostin, an intelligent Rus- 
sian, with whom I have frequently conversed, actually passed thirty- 
nine winters on Spitzbergen, and resided there for fifteen years with- 
out having once left the island. He declares, that during his residence 
he invariably found the coasts free from ice, for four and sometimes 
for five months in every year. I am enabled to add, that my own ves- 
sels have frequently navigated the coasts from Ryke Yee’s Islands, the 
south-east extremity, round the west coast, to the Seven Islands at the 
north-east extremity, and that four times out of six they might have 
circumnavigated Spitzbergen.” 

The author then compared Spitzbergen, reaching-beyond the latitude 
of 80°, with the regions on the American side in latitude 73°, and sta- 
ted, that Sir E Parry, in little boats, had attained the latitude of 83° 
to the north of Spitzbergen, in a voyage which took only six months 
from the river Thames and back, and cost only £9,977,—whereas on 
the American side, where all the recent expeditions had been accumu- 
lated, it had cost many hundred thousand pounds, many lives, many 
years and vessels to attain the latitude of only 76°. The voyage of 
Capt. Wood in 1676, the last attempt to effect the North-Eastern pas- 
sage, was then passed in careful review, and it was proved that that 
unfortunate navigator, from being disappointed in not being able to ef- 
fect the passage, had given out many false and groundless statements, 
in order to show the impossibility of navigation inthoseseas. As Capt. 
Beechey stated,—** He seems to have been determined to create an im- 
agivary barrier, which should deter any other persons from renewing 
the attempt.” Those false statements, the author said, seemed, ever 
since 1676 to have influenced the mindg of the public and created the 
aforesaid prejudice. 

The author then stated that a voyage with a steamer could seitle the 
question at issue in a fortnight, and at a most trifling cost, if compared 
with the millions which had been spent in Arctic and Antarctic dis- 
coveries ; and he said tbat, irrespectively of the Franklin search, the 
exploration of that large and most accessible sea would most probably 
lead to results of the highest importance to the British whale fishery. 
The Greenland Sea had been “fished out,’—but in the Spitzbergen 
Sea the whales had never been disturbed ; and he adduced certain facts 
to show that the number of whales in that direction must be prodigious. 
He then alluded to the Americans, who had fished up in the Behrings 
Straits whale fishery the value of eight millions of dollars in the short 
space of two years, and hoped the English would not allow themselves 
to be anticipated in like manner in the Spitzbergen Sea. As to geo- 
graphical discovery,—it was evident, that when Sir E. Parry had been 
able to reach the latitude of 83° in little boats,—with the assistance of 
steam results might be attained, which would eclipse in interest all 
other Arctic discoveries yet made. 

A long discussion followed, chiefly between the author and Capt. 
Beechey. This gentleman said, that the Spitzbergen Sea had been fre 
quently tried witnout success; that Sir E. Parry had found much ice, 
and that if any expedition were to be sent up that way, it should go on 
the western side of Spitzbergen and not on the eastern side, as Mr. 
Petermann proposed —To these objections Mr. Petermann replied, thet 
since 1676 no attempt whatever had been made to proceed to the east 
of Spitzbergen, and that even the slight attempts previous to that date, 
that of Barentz—the very first—had been exceedingly successful. 
Those early voyages altogether could form no just criterion for the pre- 
sent day. Admiral Lutke, who had been employed for four successive 
years in surveying Novaya Zemlya, had distinetly stated that a vessel 
as fitted out by the English in their Arctic expeditions would be able 
to nayigate those seas. As to Sir E Parry, that gentleman himself, at 
the conclusion of his work, had emphatically stated, ‘* that a ship might 
have sailed to the latitude of 82° almost without touching a piece of 
ice.” At all events, he hoped that the geograpbers and navigators, as 
well as the authorities of this country, would agree with him in con- 
sidering it desirable and important that the great Spitzbergen Sea 
should be thoroughly explored, for the cause of humanity as well as for 
those of Commerce and of Geographical Science. 


——~___—_. 


PARISIAN GOSSIP. 


Tue Empire; How ir worxs.—Events hurry on. 


At this moment 
the Empire is accomplished. 


The affair has been knocked off in the 
twinkling ofaneye. The senators received an order to manufacture 
anempire. Having met on the 4th, they hastened on the 7th to St. 
Cloud, to bear the result of their deliberations, as profound as they 
were independent. As for the discussions of that august body, for 
those arguments doubtless of great power, which must have been pre- 
sented ere they came to a resolution of such importance, no one has de- 
signed to impart these to the public. The public has learned succes- 
sively thet it was full of enthusiasm, that it longed for an Empire, that 
the President called the Senate together to make an Empire, and that 
the Empire was made. These events, ponderous as mountains, had 
they been real, defile aud pass along to make room for others, likea 
procession in a magic lanthorn. * * * The Empire, the Emperor, 
the Senate, the Princes, the Dynasty and all the rest of it, suddenly 
appear in the very nakedness of their folly, disenchanting the whole 
scene by an effect of which it is impossible to give you an idea. Seen 
at a distance through the perspective of history, this apparatus which 
fifty years ago was but a parody, to-day despoiled of the prestige of 
genius and thrown upon the shoulders of a hundred or two of adventu- 
rers and pickpockets, is threadbare toan incredible extent. The chill- 
ing, ironical sang froid of the public, contrasted with the enthusiasm 
of the police, produces the drollest effect imaginable. . " 4 
Meanwhile, a week hence comes the vote, a mere formality, but in which 
no chance is thrown away. One of our old friends arriving from his 
Department had read in the hands of a relative, who is a country Jus 
tice of the Peace, a circular, part of which he quoted almost word for 
word.—**Mr..... The time has arrived when France is going into 
the most solemn election that has taken place for four years. You will 
have to warm up the zeal of those over whom you are placed, and sig 
pify to us the names, not only of hostile individuals, gut even of those 
who are indifferent, against whom we are resolved to act with the 
greatest rigour.” 

O enthusiasm !—Courier des Etats Unis, Paris letter, Poor. 31, 

Asp EL-Kapen’s IGnorance or Pure ARABIC.—Something to be 
relied on, is this smart saying of Abd-el-Kader. Visiting the Library 
he was introduced to a Professor of Arabic, who addressed him in the 
Arabic of the Institute. After having listened for some minutes with 
unmoved gravity, the Emir desired his Interpreter to inform the 
learned gentlem®n that he did not understand French !—/Jbid. 

How THe Private sear tHe Caprain.—Speaking about the East 
recalls an adventure which happened here in the West, to a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Fine Arts, M. de Saulcy, who after 
having meditated long enough upon the ruins of all the empires of 
Asia, is at present Adjutant of a Company of the National Guard at 
Paris. Nothing could be further West, as you shall see. In his pre- 
sent character, M. de Saulcy, a most amiable man, but fierce as 
Judge Lynch on the judgment seat, was passing sentence on a student 





charged and convicted of ruralizing in the country instead of mounting 
guard. After some few words, M. de Saulcy, believing that the affair 











was disposed of, was about to proceed with some other person. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Captain,” said the stickler for formality, ‘‘ but you are bound 
to read over the regulations to me.”—** What! read you the regula- 
tions ?” replied M. de Sauley, who was gloved for the Opera, “ why, 
they contain 87 articles, and will take us two hours.”—* I can’t help 
that,” rejoined the imperturbable student, ‘‘ no one can know too well 
the laws of his country ”—The colleagues of M. de Saulcy made a si 

that the student was right, so M. de Saulcy read him the law in the 
voice of an exceedingly irritated Captain; then returning to the pro- 
secution business before him, shut his eyes to all extenuating cireum- 
stances. At the moment when the Court Martial was about to deli- 
berate, ‘‘ Excuse me, Captain,” said the student, ‘* but do me the favour 
to step out ’—*‘ Step out!’ said the now furious M. de Saulcy. “* And 
why, Sir ?”—** Because, Captain, the Code you have just been reading 
forbids your assisting at the deliberation of the Court Martial.”—Here 
M. de Saulcy withdrew, with the gesticulations of a Captain still more 
vexed than ever. At the proper time he returned, and with swelling 
bosom pronounced a sentence condemning the Student to the Black 
Hole —‘‘It is a sentence null xnd void, from informality,” said the 
Student, twisting a cigar in his fingers.—‘t We shall see that,” replied 
the now exasperated M de Saulcy.— It’s plain enough, Captain. You 
collected the opinions of the Court Martial, beginning with those of the 
highest rank; and to have made your sentence valid, you should have 
done just the very reverse.”—Lighting his cigar, the Student retired, 
M. de Saulcy, feverish, consults his watch and declares in despair that 
the wretch had cost him two hours of the “* Juif Errant.” He there- 
fore sets about making up for lost time, and takes up a charge against 
some other delinquent, who taught by bad example, requires, in his 
turn, that the law be read to him. A solemn smile circulates through 
the Court. M. de Saulcy alone does not laugh on finding himself at 
the mercy of all the ragamuffins of the Quartier. Latin, and excuses his 
own further attendance, as threatened with a fit of apoplexy.—Jbid. 


—_—__ ->_—_ 


Sir Epwarp Bu.twer Lyrron.—Bulwer Lytton’s great effort is to 
unite in himself the gentleman of fashion and high breeding, with the 
author of first-rate literary reputation ; and, like most other extrava~ 
gant attempts, it would appear ridiculous, were his literary triumphs 
less complete. Upon the wit, poet, writer of plays and novels, and 
orator, he would inoculate the owner of Knebworth Park, dispensing 
county hospitalities, and the man of fashion in London, receiving 
only wits at his table. He has striven through life to effect this com- 
bination, and in a great measure he has succeeded. The sumptuous 
fellow-commoner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, contrived to make driving 
his own horses, and similar eccentricities, compatible with winni g the 
university prize for the best English poem. The gentry of Hereford- 
shire were not long ago invited to our Maecenas’ country seat, and 
the entertainment included a theatrical representation of his own 
play, just as it was also acted by his amateur literary friends before 
the Queen, at Devonshire House. Feeling a sincere sympathy for the 
trials of artistic life, he would express it like a feudal chieftain, 
and so he appropriates from his domain a site for an hospital for de- 
cayed men of letters and art. When he has a few friends to dine with 
him in London, the party: might consist of Talfourd, Macready, 
Dickens, D'Orsay (but that he is dead), and perhaps a young Ameri- 
can author, who has been introduced, and is there upon trial. As he 
is essentially refined and fastidious, you will probably find that he has 
furnished the rooms of his house in accordance with the tastes of the 
Tudor, the Louis Quatorze, and other historical eras; and, being fully 
indulgent to his imagination in the effort of composition, he has been 
said to write in appropriate costume, and even through the fumes of 
opiate. In the country houses of his acquaintance you may possibly 
be shown some sacred apartment, in which the confgssion of ** Aubrey” 
in ‘* Devereux,” was written at midnight, in a cowl, with a skull on 
the table; or the black-bugled bed-curtains, within which the author 
of ‘* Richelieu” rested his inspired brow. In estimating both the in- 
tellectual character and writings of Bulwer Lytton, it is impossible 
to avoid a comparison betwixt him and Byron. Even the circumstances 
of their private lives are strikingly similar. Their aristocratic lineage ; 
their great dependence in early years upon a mother; their unfor- 
tunate matrimonial connexiou ; their attachment to a daughter in both 
cases, though from different causes, frustrated ; their personal vanity, 
warm temper, and egotism ; even their nonentity in parliament; also 
sundry high and generous qualities and feelings, which have undoubt- 
edly distinguished them both. And these peculiarities of life and dis- 
position have tinctured the prose of the one and the poetry of the 
other. Each has shown a morbid desire to put on a dress, and be 
the hero of poem or tale. ‘* Childe Harold,” ‘* the Corsair,” &c. were 
vehicles for the personal confessions of their author ; ‘‘ Pelham.” “ the 
Student,” &c. are self-likenesses cf their artist. This habit is incom- 
patible witk attaining the last highest step which genius is entitled to 
reach. Itis attributable, no doubt, in these two cases, to that self- 
exaggeration which the hereditary privileges of wealth and station are 
apt to engender, and which only experience and self-examination can 
allay. Byron was cut off before he became wise; but, as Johnson 
said of Goldsmith, with reference to a different subject, we predict that 
Bulwer Lytton is ‘coming right.”’ The later productions of his pen 
have been more free from the pedantry inseparable from drawing in- 
spiration too much from within. ‘The scholarly cut-throat and elegant 
adultress, we may hope, are henceforth abandoned to the canaille of 
literature; and his works seem to be acquiring that breadth and depth 
which can make them worthy of coming from a great master of the 
English tongue —London Age. 





A Macuine ro Pack Raw Corron.—In Africa, or other parts of 
the world where hydraulic presses, or other complex contrivances, are 
not at command, any simple and efficient machine which would facili- 
tate the firmly packing of cotton is a matter of considerable importance. 
The attention of Mr. James Nasmyth, of Patricroft, has recently been 
directed to tlis subject by Mr. Thomas Clegg, manufacturer, Brown- 
street, and )'r. Nasmyth has produced a design for a press, which ap- 
pears in every respect well calculated to answer the object intended. 
In its mode of operation it is so simple that any ‘* native” who can walk 
round and pusb the lever of a capstan can supply the power, while 
nine-tenths of the machine would be composed of wood, in order to 
avoid the difficulty which might occur in obtaining iron work, or effect- 
ing repairs in that material. The design was on view at the Royal 
Exchange several days during last week, along with some African cot- 
ton, and Mr. Nasmyth generously offers the result of his skill to the 
public, stating, in his letter to Mr. Clegg, that he entertains a notion 
that such a simple and powerful press would be found useful in those 
foreign parts where the matter of packing is an important conside- 
ration. It would be somewhat difficult to give any description 
of the press which would be intelligible unaccompanied by ® dia- 
gram ; but we may state that it will consist of a large wooden frame, 
which will hold a bale of cotton at each of its four corners. Across the 
machine runs & cog rac, moved backward or forward by & central pin- 
ion, to be turned round like a capstan. The cotton to be packed is 
placed in two receivers, right and left of the rack, and at right angles 
to it; at the extremities of these receivers are the packing sheets, sur- 
rounded by cords (grooves being made in the woodwork to receive 
them). At the endof the rack are affixed two inclined bars, and as the 
rack is moved by the pinion those bars open out like the legs of @ pair 
of compasses, and each forces the cotton into the packing-sheet at the 
extremity. The machine has a double action, and while two bales are 
being compressed at one end of it, the same motion liberates two packed 
bales at the opposite end, where fresh cotton is introduced to be in its 
turn compressed. As the bars move in parallel lines with each other, 
the pressure must be very considerable. At first the motion is rapid, 
which suits the easily compressible nature of the material; it then be- 
comes slower, but of course what is lost in speed is gained in power, 
and gained, too, at the point when it is most required.—London Times. 





Scrence versus Crime.—Science seems to be setting itself dead 
against crime and criminals. Railways gave a death-biow to the ro- 
mantic calling of the highway robber. How is a ruffian to cry “stop” 
to an express traip,—‘* your money or your life” toa man shooting past 
him in the wake of a chariot of fire? Your electric telegraph, again, 
has rendered it next to impossible for the Jack Sheppards and Dick 
Turpins of the time to escape pursuit, even after they may have secured 
their booty. What chance has * Black Bess” when pursuit follows her 
on the wings of the lightning? In vain the thief, the forger, or the 
shedder of blood leaps into the fleetest rrain,—while the ** hue and cry” 
goes after him, like Milton’s angel, on a ray of light, to meet him face 
to face at every point of his flight and run him down av last into the 
prison cell The latest application of the powers which science lenis 
to society for its better protection is, the use of the daguerreotype. 
Many are the uses of a record of crime, and there are obvious advan- 
tages in a Judge knowing whether the calprit before him is aa old or 
a new offender against the laws. But every one familiar with courts 
of justice knows how often it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
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this essential circumstance. Of course, every prisoner according to 
his own story is in court for “ the first time.” He has a new name— 
a different dress—perhaps an unaccustomed brogue or accent. Crime 
is infinitely Protean. The sharpest officers of police, the most expe- 
rienced turnkeys, are sometimes at fault; so that, while first offenders 
are now and then sentenced as hardened criminals, fellows who have 
run through the whole gamut of crime escare on the strength of their 
previous character! The Minister of Justice in Switzerland, with a 
view to remedying this difficulty and injustice, has ordered the several 
heads of police and prison departments in that country to take sun por- 
traits of mendicants and vagabonds. This is the beginning of @ new 
system certainly Formerly it was the custom to brand criminals with 
hot irons—and this is still the custom in the East--so that all men 
might know them. But our age is wiser and more humane. Branding 
has quite gone out of fashion, at least in Western Europe,—and now 
science is about to restore to society that safeguard against lawless 
spirits which some years ago society herself voluntarily threw away in 
the interest of the humanities.— London paper. 





Deatu or A CHARACTER.—An old officer, well known at Calais 
and Lille for many years by the name of Commandant Coulombon or 
Coulombon 1|'Immortel, has just died at the latter town, aged eignty- 
eight. His history is a curious one. He entered the army in 1754, at 
the age of nineteen, and he passed with honour through all the lower 
grades In the war of La Vendée, he distinguished himself particularly, 
and it was to his exertions that General Hoche owed in part his suc- 
cess in the affair of Quiberon. At the head of some hundreds of men, 
Coulombon surprised the fort of Penthiévre, in which here were 2,000 
emigrants. Some sime after, Coulombon, accompanied only by asmall 
escort, was proceeding to St. Brieuc, whither he had been summoned by 
General Valletaux, when he was attacked by a body of Vendeans, and 
his horse killed under him, and his escort put to flight. Coulombon, being 
taken pee, was condemned by the Vendeans to death, but was in- 
formed that he should be pardoned, on condition of his divulging the 
mi of the army and facilitating the capture of Lamballe. Cou- 

ombon, who was then a married man, and the father of two sons, 
refused with indignation, saying, ‘‘ Do your duty; my children shall 
never have to blush for their father.” Immediately after he was taken 
out, and, a file of men being placed at a short distance from him, the 
word to fire was given, and he fell, pierced by two balis in the lower 
part of the body, and eight others in the breast. To make the matter 
still more sure, four stabs were given him with a bayonet, and 
a number of blows administered to him on the body with the 
butt-end of the men’s muskets. A grave was then dug, and the 
body was about to be thrown into it, when the sound of a drum was 
heard, which caused the Vendeans to make off. The escort had given 
the alarm to the garrison of Lamballe, and a body of men was sent 
out to the aid of the commandant. When the men came up the body 
of Coulombon was found to still give some signs of life. He was care- 
fully removed, and, after several days’ lethargy, he recovered his 
senses, and by the attention of eight medical men his life was saved. 
He was then twenty-eight years of age, and he lived for sixty years 
afterwards. For twenty years he wore on his breast a silver plate, 
which covered a vast wound which took fourteen ysars to close up 
Coulombon being decorated in 1804, when the Order of the Legion of 
Honour was instituted, continued to serve until 1814. His eldest son was 
killed at Waterloo, being then a lieutenant ef Artillery. Since that 
— Coulombon has livedin honour amongst his other children, who 

ad become manuiacturers, and one of whom at present directs an im- 
portant establishment at Lille. 





A Benevotenr Acirator.—We find in Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper 
the following particulars of the history of the ‘Irish Agitator’ who 
conspires for Irish railways and plots {rishi Industrial Exhibitions,— 
and spends £26,000 at a time out of his own pocket to carry out his 
revolutionary views.—‘* Wiliam Dargan is a self-made man. He was 
originally a common labourer, had he ouly risen to be a carpenter or 
@ stonemason, his friends might have said that he had succeeded in 
life. But he had a Saxon heart in his Celtic breast, and working his 
way steadily, soberly, from point to point, making every inch of his 
road good as he travelled over it; he advanced from bricklayer to 
builder— from workman to master,—from cottage jobs and repairs to 
contracts for public buildings. He had attained this position before 
the railway system rose up,—and he, the self taught man, had won for 
himself an honourable place among the intellectual and money aristo- 
eracy of Dublin. There was a soirée given one night at a distinguished 
house in the Irish capital, when railways beeame a topic of convers»- 
tion; and a person present suggested a line between Dublin and Kings- 
town. Very good: but where was the money to be got? What would 
it cost? Oae sum was named—another was hazarded. But what a 
difference between them! The idea was about to die out in a laugh, 
when the first speaker said, ‘ Here’s a man who will tell us in a mo 
ment. Here, Dargan; yours is the head for a calculation! what would 
a line of rails to Kingstown cost?’ ‘Tablets were out, and a pencil 
writing down a few hurried figures. In two minutes a result was an- 
nounced—-so low as to astonish every one present; and it was then 
agre.d to meet next day and consider the froject. The company was 
formed, the Act of Parliament obtained, and in due time tenders for 
the contract were invited. It was the first bit of railway in Irelana, 
and there were no Brasseys and Petos in te sister country. Most of the 
tenders were ridiculously high; but William Dargan sent in the same 
rough draft as he exhibited at Lady 's soirée, and got the contract. 
That work laid the foundation of his fortune, and from that hour the 
self-made man has been the soul of railway enterprise in Ireland.”— 
Such is the man who gets up a Great Industrial Exhibition out of his 
Own private means. 





Crieopatra’s NeEpLe; A Decision.—The fate of this interesting 
monument has at length been decided through the exertions of the 
Crystal Palace Company. The following letter from Lord Derby per- 
mits the removal of the column. and its erection in the Sydenham 
grounds, upon condition that the Government may hereafter reclaim it 
on payment of all expenses incurred in the transit :— 


“ Downing Street, Nov. 9. 

“ Sir,—TI have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd 
inst., in which you request, on behalf the Crystal Palace Company, the permission 
of Her Majesty's Government to bring home, and to secure for exhibition in the 
company’s grounds, the obelisk known by the name of ‘ Cleogatra’s Needle,’ 
now lying in Alexandria ; and I have, in reply, to inform you that Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot consent to part with the property of the obelisk in question, 
which was presented by Mehemet Ali to the Crown while their predecessors 
were in office; Uut they are willing to grant permission to the company to effect 
its removal at their own expense, and to erect itas they propose, subject to the 
condition that if at any future time the grounds of the intended Palace shall cease 
to be used for the purpose now contempiated, Her Majesty’s Government shall 
resume possession, without any demand being made upon them for pecuniary 
compensation; and further, that if for public objects the removal of the obelisk 
shall hereafter be thought desirable, the Government shall be entitled to reclaim 
it, on payment of all expenses incurred by the company in its present removal and 
erection. ‘**T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“8. Laing, Esq., M.P.” “ DeRBY. 

Steps have already been taken to effect the the removal of the column. 
It is understood that His Highness the Pasha will afford the directors 
every facility on his side of the Mediterranean, and that other interest- 


ing works of antiquity from Luxor and Karnak will accompany Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle from the Egyptian shores. 





JuLuien’s Concert’s.—Jullien the Mons, the great Napoleon of the 
realms of Polk, the darling of a promenading public, the best concert 
giver, and most successful entrepreneur,—Jullien, whose whiskers and 
whose waistcoats madden ambitious youths, whose poses and graceful 
gesticulations enchant ingenuous maidens from the country, whose 
brilliant qualities and real musical merit—a merit amply proved by 
appreciation and by composition—Jullien, is to quit us for the dollars 
of the West! he is about to enchant America! and who knows that 
he may not carry his triumphant progress from the Lane of Drury to 
the Spice Islands of the Eastern Seas? Who can say where he will 
stop? Hedepartsfromus! Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque ! 

But before he departs he once more opens his hospitable doors. In 
flying, he leaves behind him a sting of delight—the Parthian! For ove 
month he is to be seen controlling the harmonious tumult of that or- 
chestra, making it discourse divinely of Beethoven, piquantly of polkas, 
rhetorically and theatrically of Meyerbeer. For one month! Oa Mon- 
day the crush was tremendous; like herringsina barrel were tiie mul 
titudinous and perspiring public crammed and jammed, up even uuto 
the ceiling. Lesides his own orchestra, there were the attractions of Anna 
Zerr, of two first-rate violinists, the brothers Mollinhauer, and a beau- 
tifal clarionet, M. Wuille. Of the ‘‘ row,” the enthusiasm, the heat, 
eer are. — the success of ae net I have no time to 
8 x 1s last annual series will proba e the illiant of 
all.—. London Critic, November is ~—_anee 


Aprstey House Srrictty Guarpep —Mr. Jerdan had to send a 
book to Apsley House,-—a record of some doings connected with City | 
improvements in which the Duke had had a share.— 

‘‘In due time I sent a copy of the book by my messenger to Apsley 
House, into which the packet was refused admission. 1 consequently 
wrote a letter by post to his Grace, stating the circumstance, and in- 
quiring how I might place the volume in his hands. The answer was 
not an F.M., and much more amusing. He said the Porter had done 
perfectly right, and acted according to orders, in refusing to receive 
the packet ; and added that, if he took in all the things that came from 
every part of London, the house would be filled with rubbish through- 
out ; but to insure access to the volume, the favour of which was graci- 
ously acknowledged, the Duke wrote the address of his own Porter at 
the bottom of the note, and requested me to cut it off and paste it on 
the packet!! Thus vouched, the Porter did me the honour to take it 
from my own hands, for I was much diverted by the manceuvre devised 
to carry a lodgment in Apsley House.”—Jerdan’s Autobiography. 





Curiosities or TRANSLATING.—“ Most of the Paris journals in their 
translations of the reports of the duel at Egham [which has created a 
considerable stir in the English Journals), have made an extraordinary 
blunder—that of confounding the ** percussion cap” of a pistol with the 
cap” or “hat” of dress. Thus we read :—‘ Avant le duel les parties 
convinrent que les coups portés dans les habits ne compteraient pas ;” 
which is literally, “* Before the duel the parties agreed that shots enter- 
ing the clothes should not count ;” whereas the words in the v0 
were :—“ It was agreed that the snapping of a cap (in French léclat 
d’une capsule) should not countas ashot.” Again: ‘Tous deux firent 
feu ; le chapeau de Barthélemy fut touché ; i/ en mit un neuf, qui fut 
touché aussi ;” that is literally, ‘* Both fired; the hat of Barthélemy 


—‘ Both fired The cap (in French, Ja capsule) of M. Barthélemy’s 
pistol only exploded; he put on a fresh cap, which also snapped ! 
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White to play and checkmate in seven moves 


* Termination ofa game won by Philider. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 205, 


was hit; he put on a new hat, which was also hit.” The English was : > 





White. Black. 
1. QtoK ch. | K to Q. 
2. RtoK B8 ch, K tks R. 
8. Qto R5ch. K to Q 3. 
4. Qto K 5ch. K tks Q. 
56 Bto 6 4 checkmate. 


To CorresponpDENTs.—F, B., Winchester, Va., (erroneously described as 
., see No, 204.) In Problem “E” the position must be mis-stated, or 

White wins easily—S. Y. The Club meets nightly at 385 Broadway. Several 

matches of interest have been just arranged among some of our best players. 








NOVELLO’'S CHEAP MUSIC, 389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


VALvaeLs LIBRARY WORKS (Enghsh School.)—Boyce’s Collection of Cathedral 

Music; Vocal Score, 3 vols. . $3' £0—Boyce’s own Services and Anthems, 4 vols,, $21 ~ 
Bennet ’s Cathredra! Music, $2,50—Clark Whitfeld’s Services and Anthems, 4 vuls., $ 5— 
Cro v's 30 Select Anthems and Burial Service. 2 v »}s., $:13—Green’s 49 Anthems, 2 vols., $15 
—Kent’s Services and 20 Anthems, 2 vole., $2 75—Same in octavo $4—Tie Motett Society’s 
Puvlications, 3 vols., $15 75—Noveilo’s Cathedral Choir Book, 2 vols., $10.) or octavo $6, 
75—Purceli’s Sacred M isic. 4 vols., $31 50—Rimbault’s Cathedral! Services, I vol., $10 50— 
No. 2 Catalogue of English Sacred Music, gratis, or post free 2 cents. 

Dec. 4—It J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 389 Broadway, New York. 





C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKBRS, 


No. 35 Wall Street, 
CHRISTOPHER S. BOURNE, } 


NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE. 





AMERICAN PACKET LINBS FOR AUSTRALIA. 


4 fine fast sailing coppered and copper-fastened ship ** LOUVRE? will sail as 2nd 
shiv ofthis Line, on her regular day, the | 5th December, for PORT PHILIP and SYD- 
NEY. The Louvre will be fitted up ina novel and superior maner, so aso give an amp'e 
Saloon for the sole accommodation of the passengers, leaving the berths free from the 
usual objections of passenger ships, thereby insuring a comfortable and pleasant voyage. 
Patent Ventilators are applied to this suip. An Experienced Surgeon is on board, Her 
Saloon between decke is nearly 8 feet high. (4g Prices ure low. 
For Freight and Passage, apply to 
C.L. BLANCHARD & Co., 41 Burling Slip, or to 
THOS. 8s. WINSLOW, 50 South street, 


Or to the OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN PACKET LINF, No. 70 Nassau street. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Course of Lectures: 1852—1853, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FIRE PROOF BUILDING FUND. 


HE COMMI(TTEE on Lectures have to announce that the Course of Lectures for the 
benefit of the Fire Proof Bui'ding Fund, will be opened at Metropolitan Hall, on 
Thursday Evening, December 2, 1852. The Course will consist of Ten Lectures, to be 
given on Thursday Evenings of December, January and February. Among those who 
have liberally consented to lend their names and service for this ubject, are the following 
genillemen :— 
Hon. Geo. Bancrort, of New York. Hon. Fowarp Everett, of Massachusetts, 
“ PIERRE 500LE, of Louisiana, Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., of N. York 
« Joun A. Dix, of New York. CuarRLes O’Conor, Esq., of New York. 
a The Committee are also authorized to announce, that the Forty-Eigiith Anniversary 
Address will be delivered by the Hon. Kurus Choate, of Massachusetts, at the conclusion 
of the course, under the direction of the Committee of Arrangements for the Anniversary. 
Admission to the Course will be Ten Douvaks for each Licke'. Tickets to the Course 
wiil xlso admit the holder to the Anniversary Address, by tne Hon. Rufus Choate, of Mas- 
sachuset's. 
(@ Each Member will be entitled to one ticket to the Course— NOT TRANSFERABLE IN 
ANY CASE—to be had on application at the Library Rooms, in the University, 
Tickets may be procured, on and after Thursday, the 25th instant, at the Bookstores of 
Horace H. Moore, Merchants’ Exchanre ; Appleton & Co., 2) Broadway; C. S. Francis 
& Co, 252 Broadway; Evans & Brittan, 697 broadway, and at the Library Rooms in the 


University. 

siversily AUGUSTUS SCHELL, ) 
FRANCIS L. HAWKS, 5 Committee. 

GEORGE H. MOORE) § 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE LIFE, CHARACTER AND ACTS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, and the relation 
of his Ministry tothe Christian Dispensation. Based upon the * Johannes der Taufer” 
of L. Von Rohden. By Rev. William C. Duncan, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin 
Languages and Literature in Louisiana University. 1 vol, L2mo. cloth, 81. 
The above is the first work on this subject ever publisned in the English Language. The 
theme is elaborately discus-ed, andia a styie adapted to the wants ofthe general reader, 
Oct W—3t Published by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., No.8 Park Place. 


Nov, 27—2t 











OCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share (or Sale—noi liable to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Fores, Librarian. 


BLOcurion.— Prov HOWS is prepared to increase the number of bis Classes in 
Schools, and with Private Pupils. or Terms, &c apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
tage Place. three doors from Bleecker. 

Ew York, Sept 6, 1852 








SOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Joseph J. Comstock —-This Steamship wil! depart with ihe Mails for Europe positively 
on S@urday December L\th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her dock atthe fuotof Canai st 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Allletters and papers must paseth eos the Post Office 
Forfreight or passage ,nxving unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 











Avply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall atreet 
Phe Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and aai} on the Lith of December. 


—_—_ eee 
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IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dk Waeecer, of No. «8 Barclay Stree t 
‘who has been many years in extensive p.actice as an Uculist in New York,) by 

which Piles can be eff-ctual y and almost instanily erad:eated, without pric c- im posing 
restraint from business 6 is enabied, in proof of remarsable cures eflected, to give 
reference to gentlemen holding exalted positions in society. 

Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post puid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Piles, can be auccess(ully treated by him. 

Nov. 6—3m. Office tours from eight o’clock, a M. totwo P M. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUSTRALIA AND HGR GOLD REGIONS. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; do. paper, 50 cents. 
FULL DESCRIPTION of the Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agriculture 
Mineral Resources, Society. and Principal Cities of the New tldorado; accompani 
by a Map of the Country and Statistical fa”les, showing the Reguiations und Results of 
Mining Operations, cost of passage, necessary outfit, ana every particulur of information 
necessary for those desirous of emigrating. The whole formiog a complete Gu.de-Book 
to the Gold Mines. By 8. G. Jameson, M. R. C.8.E, two years a resident iu—and late 
Medical Superinvendent under her Majesty’s Commission of Emigration to— sustraiia. 
CUKNISH, LAMPORT & CU., Publishers, 
Oct 30—St No. 6 Park Place, New York. 





THE HOMES CF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 





This Beautiful Presentation Book, in a variety of elegant Bindings, is this day published by 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., No. 10 Park Place. 





Extracts from Notices of the Press 
+1 do not know of a book so captivating tv the eye and heart ofan American.’’—James 
T. Fields. 

“The volume will have a permanent and increasing value, and will adorn the libraries 
and cen're tables of American families, as long as American Literature continues to be 
read.”—Commereual Advertiser . 

“The most elegant book of the season, With greater attractions for the eye of taste, and 
the cultivated mind, than any other.”— Observer. 

“The publishers are to be thenked fur employing able pens that can give raciness and 
originality to such a companion as thie.”— Albion. 

“This superb and elegact volume is the book of the questionably,”—N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 

Ah must admit that in ite design and beauty of execution as well asin the fact that it 
is in every »espect wey and national.”—: ourier and Enquirer. 

“Its portraits, sketches of landscape, interiors, pages of autograph, are mostly novel, 
and u'l of them agreeahly executed, bringing before us a great vairety of subjects from a 
number of arvists.”— Literary World, 

ALSO, NOW READY: 

I. Mr. KIMBALL’S NEW WORK; ROMANCE OF STUDENT LIFE ABROAD. 
By Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint Leger.” &c, 

ll: NEW EDITION OF ST. LEGER; or, The Threads of Life. By the same Author. 

Ill. PICTURES FROM ST. PETERSBURGH. By E. Jermann, (being the Twenty- 
second volume of ** Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library.) 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 

Have just published the following attractive and unexceptional Works for the young : 

1. A DAY OF P'.EASURE. A Story forthe Young. By Mrs. Myrtle. Quarto, hand- 
somely illustrated, $'. Coloured plates, $1 £0. 

Il. THE SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK. Containing 50 Illustrations. 4to. $1. 

lll. A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS for Young Children. With over 109 
iljustrations. 16mo. $!. - 

1V. PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. Simple Stories for Young People. By Mra, 
Harriet Mvrtle. 4to, illustrated. $1. The same, coloured, 31°. 

V. HOME AND ITS PLEASURES. Simple Stories for Young People. By Mrs. Har- 
riet Myrtle. 4to, illustrated, $1. The same, coloured. $1 50. ‘ 

VI. VLONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. By Alice B. Neal. 16mo, illus- 
rated, 75 cents. 

Vii. LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO, and other Tales. 12mo, with 
1(6 ijlustrations,75 cente; gil: edves. $1. 

Vill, GOOD IN EVERYTHING, By Mrs. Barwell. Square 16mo, illustrated, 50 cte. 

IX. UNCLE HARVEY’S TALES OF HOME AND FOREIGN SCENES. 16mo, 
illustrated, 50 cents. 

X. UNCLE HARVEY’S TALES OF THE COUNTRY, 16mo, illustrated. 50 cents 

XI. BOPULAR TALES FROM FAIRY LAND. Translated from the G rman of Wil- 
helin Hauff by G. P. Quackentoss A.M. Illustrated by Vir. 12m, cloth, extra, 62 1-2 cts. 

XII. SUSAN PINDaR’S STORY BUOK, Containing Fireside Fairies and Midsummer 
Favs. Numereus Ilustrations, !16mo, Cloth, $'. 

XIII. OTTO’S TxEASURY OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Numerous Ie 
lustrations, ifmo. cloth. 62 cents, 

XIV. FOOTSTEPS TU NATURAL HISTORY. By Uncle Harvey. 16mo, illustrated, 
5v cents. wey 

XV. NUT CRACKER AND MOUSE KING. Translated from the German of Hanff- 
man. by Mrs Sr. Simon. 1l%mo. illustrated, loth, 50 certs. 

XVI WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS, 16me,illustrated,cloth 50 cents. 

XVII. THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE and Seven Wonders of the World. 
By A. D. Jones. 16mo. cloth, 5) cents, 

XVILI. THE WINTER EVENING STORY BOOK. Comprising Stories of Adventure 
by Sea and Land; Domestic Tales, &c. 4j0, cloth, illustrated, 7> cents 

A greater variety of entertaining, instructive and elegant Juvenile "ooks, has seldom 
been offered in one collection, They have been prepered with the utmost care, are unex- 
ceptionable in sentiment, #nd are written in an excellent manner for youth, Their on. 
tents are humourous, pathetic and moral. 


KNICK-KNACKS, FROMIAN EDITOWS TABLE,; 
D. APPLETON & CO, NO. 2:0 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 

KNICK-KNACKS—From an Editor’s Ta»sle—by L Gaylord Clarke, Editor of the 
“ Knickerbocker Magaziue, with original illu-trations; one volume, 1 
printed. Price $1 25. f ‘ 

The apnounceme  t of this work was hailed with the most hearty applause by the press 
in every s*ction of the Union, and its plan cordially commended by some of the best literary 
minds in the country. A few notices are aonended : 

“T have often thought it a great pity that the sailies of humor, the entertalning or amus- 
ing incidents, and the ceachers of tender paths, that are so frequestly to be met with in the 
gossio of the Knickerhock +r, should be comparatively lust amvag the multitudisous leaves 
of a Magazine.”—Washington Irving. : 

* A very epicurian feast, of the ricuest and daiatiest, cu'led with the most sedulous care 
and ni est discrimination. Itis a colection of luxuries such #s was never before made on 
American seil; and thousands, when they hear of it, will be ready to greet their favorite 
surveyor, With old Chaucer’s impreesible, Ah benedicite! Ab benedicit- !"—Daily Trib 

“ A various and pleasaut companion for the rail car, the steamboat, and the fireside and 
the news ef its publication will be “ giad tidings” to every lover of good tuings.—Norwich 
(Cons.) Liibuce. & 
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D. APPLETON &@2 CO. 
Publish this Week, a New Volume of the “ Popular Library.” 

SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS from the London Times 1 vol. 16mo. clot 5 

This volume includes Papers Historical, Biographical and Critical, with satebes af the 
chief Literary characters of England of the day —the Tennysons, Dickenses, Carlisles Thack- 
erays. Kingsleys,. Among its topics are Australia, the Arctic expedition, Uncle Tom’s Ca- 
bin, &c. 

‘ uaarees. Ml tie FF i SERIES, 

A SHABBY GE} SL STO anc =N’S WIVES. By Wm. Thacker r 
OF WELLINGTON and PEEL. from the London Times. STORIES FROM BLAGE: 
WOOD, HUC’S JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, &c. POOLE’S LITTLE PEDLING- 
TONa__ other attractive Books, on superior Peper. in neat volumes, at 50 cents each. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. A series of Portraits of Distinguished Female Sove- 
reigns. Drawn and engraved by the most eminents Artists. With Biographical and Histo- 
rical Descriptions, from Agnes Strickland. 1 vol, imp. 8vo, elegantly bound in morocco. 
$10: do. colored plates, $15; do, with oval painting on plate glass in centre, $50. ‘ 

A beautiful edition, large type, in ten volumes, TT; OMAS MOORE’S COMPLETE POE- 
TICAL WORKS. (collected by himself.) with new Prefaces and Revisions, and twenty 
Steel Ilustrations. 10 vols. 16mo, cloth, $7 50; half calf, extra$l4. Calf, extra, $18. 

BASIL: A Story of Modern Life, by Wilkie Collins, author of “ Antonina,” &c., k&e., 1 
vol, 12mo. 

One of the most interesting and classically written stories of the day. 


STUER 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J.S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


I. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrlle. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

ll. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. Lvol. 12mo,. $1 25, 

lil. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol l2in>. 

IV. REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol 
12me. cloth, 63 cents. 

V. DISCOVERY AND FXPLORATION Of THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 
Ori gine! Narratives of Marquette. Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay 
by John G Shea; with a fac-simile of tue uewly discovered Map of Margqguaite, 8vo. 
cloth antique, 82 00 

VI THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington; author of “ Lady Alice,” “ Alban,’ &c. 12ma, 
cloth, 3) 25. 

VII. COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. By James W Redfield, M.D, with 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, 

oO 


cloth. $2. 
Vill. ANC! ENT. EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick,M. A. 2 vole. 


l2m». cloth. B2 

IX PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by ArseNe Houssaye, Author cf “*Men 
ard Women of the 18th Century.”. With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire 

* and Madame de Parabere, 2 vols. |2mo. cloth, 82 50. 

X. MEN OF THE TIME; Ur, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—i2mo. cloth. 
$1 50. 

XL THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum- 
merfield; or Life ona Farm.” One vol. \2mo. cloth. $1. 

XII. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of “Clovernook.” “ Lyra 
and other Poems” &e. second edition, 1 vol i2mo, 

XIIL. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS, Only complete ediiion,!2mo. 81 

XIV. KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert, 
12mo. $i 24. 

XV. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cenrs. 

XVI. LILLIAN AND OTHER POSMS, Sy Winthrop Mackworth Praed. $1. 

XVIL BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1, 

XVIII CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $1 25. 

X!1X. LYRA and other Poems. By A ice Carey. 75 cents. 

XX. ISA: A P lgcimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 e 


XXL LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James $1 25. 

XXII. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF RUNGARY (Pulszky.) $ 25. 

XXIil. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVILtra CENTURY [Houssaye]. 2 vols. $250. 
XXIV. THE 80OK OF BALLADs, Edited by Bon Ganitier. 75 cents, 

XXV. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 

XXVI. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin 650 cents. 

XXVIL WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SOXCERY AND MAGIC. gt 25, 


XXVIII, CLOVERNOOK. By Ajice Carey 81, 

XXIX. DREAMLAND BY DAYLIG'IT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 

XXX. LADIES OF THE COVENANT, By Rev. J. Anderson 1 25, 

XXXL. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2. 

In PReEss: 
I. NAPOLEON IN EX!LF; Or, A Voice from St, Helena. By B. FE. O'Meara. 
ll. SPEFCH¥S AND ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MA- 
CAULAY, 2 vols, $25". 

Ill. THE SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W. H. SEW- 
ARI § vols, Sve, 

1V. MARMADUK& WYVIL, an Hietorical Romance of 165}, By Henry W. Herbert. & 
new edition, revised bythe Author, In one vol. $1 25, 

V. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND. an Historical Romance of the dsys of 
Witcheraft By Henry W. Hervsert. Inone vol. $1 25 ’ 





VI. SONGS OF THE SEASUNS, and other Poems, By James Linen. 
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SIXTH VOLUME COMMENCED. 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZIND. 


This number commences the Sixth Volume of Harper's New Monthly Magazine, which 
thas already reacred a regular muathly issas of more than 100,00 Copies, and is still stead- 
Le rapidiy increasing. The Publishers have endeavoured, by a well-directed use of 
the abandant resources at their command, to render it the most atrractive and most useful 
Magazine for popular reading in the world; and the extent to which their efforts have 
been successful 1s indicated ty the fact, that it has attained a greater circulation than any 
@milar periodical ever issued. 

Special efforts will be made to render it still more interesting and valuable during the 
coming year in addition to the asual ample and choice selections of Foreign and Do:nes- 
dic Literature, an increased amount of Uriginal Matter, by the ablest American Wriiers, 
will be hereafter furnished. The number of Pictorial Embellishments will be inereased ; 
etill greater variety will be given to its literary contents; its Editorial and Misce/laneous 
departments wil! be etil! farther ealarged and strengthened ; and no labour or expense will 
be spared to render itin every way, and in all respects, still more worthy of the extraor- 
dinary favour with which i bas been received. 

_ Harper's New Monthiy Magazine owes its success to the fact, that it presents more read- 
ins mutter, of a better quality, in @ more elegant style, and at a cheaper rate, than any other pub- 
ation. 

Su'scribers in any part of the Un‘ted States may now receive the Magazine by Mall for 

cents a number , or thirty-six cents a year postage, either of tue Publishers, the Booksellers, 
Or Periodicai Agents. 

Terms.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodicai Agents, or from the 
Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents » Number. The Semi-annuai Vol 
ames, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the ldusiin Covers at 
Swente ve cents each, are furnished by the Agenisor Publishers. Five Volumes are now 


° nd. 
The Publishers w'll supply Specimen Numbers gratuitousiy to Agentsand Postmasters, 
and will meke liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. They will 
also eupply Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Teo Dollars, 
and of a larger number at the same rates, Cleryymen supplied at Two Dollars per year. 
Numbers frum the commencement can be supplied at any iime. 
ConTEeNTs oF THE Decemspsr NumBer. 
Sketch of Washington City. By Anne C. Lynch. 

ilustrations.—Map of Washington City. The Capitol. Statue of Washington. Clock 
the House of Kepresentatives. Entrance to the Public Grounds, Entrance to the 
Public Grounds, President's House. Equestrian Statue of Jackson Treasury, Gen- 
eral Post Offi-e. Pateut Uffice. Congressional Burying Greund. Bust of Smithson 
Smithsonian Institute Washington Monument. Bust of Washington. Washington's 

Tomb. Mouni Vernon. 

‘Australis and its Gold. By Alfred H. Guernsey. 

Lilustrations.—Map of Australia, Australian Aborigines under Gunyah. Mrs, Chis- 
holm. Bushing it A Shepherd’s Hut. Rocking the Cradle. The “ashing Bowl. 
Goid-Digging in Australia. Edward Hargraves. Going to the Diggings. Dinner at 
ths Divgings. Going Prospecting. 

Napoleon Bonaparte By John S.C. Abbott, 

Lllustrations, from Drawings by Dooler.—The Fete at Boulogne. The Gun-Boats 
and the Frigate. The Pope at the Tuilleries. The Coronation. Napoleon and tne 
Peasant. Napoleon in the Saloon of Josephine. 

An Orivinal Sketch ina Homely Frame. By Eliza Cook. 
¥ Client's Story. 

A Ghost of a Head. 

y yt vyl) or Varieties in Eaglish Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued. ) 

A Night Adventure. 

Slave and its Uses, « 

Caltivation of the Senses, 

Blind Sarah—From the Diary of a Clergyman. 

Somethiog about the Winds. 
ow I went to Sea. 

Daniel Wenster. 

Illustrations.—Portrait of Webster. Birthplace of Webster. Residence at Marsh- 
field. Webst+rat Marshfield. Marshfield Farm. Recent Portrait of Websier. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens 

Chapter XX V1. Sharpsnooters. XXVII. More old Soldiers than one. XXVIII. The 
Tronmaster. XX!IX The Young Man.. 

Ilustration.—ihe Young Man of the Name of Guppy. 

Who wrote i? 
Sunday M roving. 
Speed the low. 
A Tiger's Jaws. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor's Table. 
Editor's Eesy Chair. 
's Drawer. 
TAiterary Notices. 
Comicalities, Original and selected. 
Llus-rations —Sporting Extiaordinary. Effect of the Gold Diggings. Bow[wow]ery 


Pies. 
‘FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Jiustrations.—Waiking and Chamber Costume. Home Dress. Head Dress. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANIEL WEBSTER and HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C.W. March. 1 vol. 12mo., 
with a Portrait. Price $1. 
The most complete and accurate, as it certainly is the most panes and interesting 
Enquirer, 


biography of Mr. Webster that has yet been writen —Courter an 
e == -intel'ectual contests in which he has been engaged, are graphically desc ribed. 
nati Chronicle 

The work is valuabie as well as inte-esting. [tcontains muck of anecdote and personal 
history, n-ver before recorded. The vook is prefaced by what we think will generally be 

the best published portrait of Mr. Webster “yy Repu slican., 
accouot ot Mr, Webster’s early history is the fulles. «and best that has ever been 

writien, and ig so referred to by Mr i verett.—Boston Traveller. 


Third Edition of Headley’s New Work, 
THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
1 vol, :2mo, with portraits. 
Mr H. nas brougbtto the volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
game tact in seizing upon prominent points, and the same stirrin: description of battle and 
@traggie that give such a fascination to his ovher works —Providence Journal. 


Will be ready early in November, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 8y Donald McLeod, author of Pynnshurst, 

his Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. 1 vol, L2mo. with Portrait. é 
‘Bo write a true Biography, a history of the an’s life, and to do so faithfu'ly and lov- 
fugly. teliing only how he lived, loved. enjoyed sorrowed, struggled, and died bravely, 
out analysis or criticism of the author, is ali that is attempied in this work —Preface, 





BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


EXPRESS, in connection with ApaMs & Co,’s Great American Express 
rer ae rect, New York. E., 8 & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
dDranches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies,:Dra'ts,&c., and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel}, of the leading business conn cited ut erewith. Drafts fui nished, for larger, 
emall sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Lreland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngiand, which are cashed tn the principal Cities o 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packuges forwarded by every European 

er and Inaured ut the lowest rates, and all private and confideutial business transacted 


with ispatch. 
aaa EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Straat 





. THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFPSRVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very dis'in 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of iis 
grits: a singie trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 

@usrimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c, 

“{ have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
eeuted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

% It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

a t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er Aperient. 

“Ip on cases where there is an excees of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
he aeual concomitents, Fletulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seitzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 

en, diaguiae them es you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

Aperieat to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

See. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

-gelae. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which {i 

@ Offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. &. 

New Fork, March lat, 1848, No. 68 Warren street, N. 

¥o Mr. James Tarrant.” 

ed end sold wholesale and retall, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothece 
ey, No. 268 Greeawich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 51 East-Baltimore si, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Gheenut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. ae Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 

Ge. 40 Canal s:., New Orleans, and by the principal druggisisthroughout the United States, 
eae 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 26, Co nnill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


The leading ‘eye of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Anonual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
tne view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
ef one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whoee policies have been in force for three years. 
insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
@eduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Haugh Croft, Charles Bennett, Charlie Seward, 
Johu Shaw, Edw. 5. Symes, F. Morris, 
John Moss. Ralph Gongh, A.C. Barclay. 
Augustus Vigne, Cle ‘neat Tabor, 
COLQNIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocaue, J. Frothing- 
SMoatreal § ham, tion. W. Morris, Besj Holmes, J. G. Me, 
‘ Kenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, Teeodore Hart. 
N.S. J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Helifax, Pryor, J. Strachan, r . 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
Gt. John, N. B- R. F. Hazen, W Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
- 3 yank ny 08 W. J. Starr, Agent. 
‘ewfoundlana -J.Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brie ° . 
Gt John’s, N i w. M. Barnes. a 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- Hon T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
tend Hon. Charles Heusley, Thomas Dawson. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 
@REDERICK PF. STARR, Generni Avent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B.M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Monrtrear, 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 

HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 

reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal seiection 
of Foreign and D ic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually cooruee. 

The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constantly increased by the 
addition of the best reading of the day. 

The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or’ Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. + eseseeceeeeee000+4200,000 | SURPLUS aND ReserveD FunD, .....&268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 
holding the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks, settie all losses, and to invest in New York all tunds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq, Chairman. 
Francis COTTENET, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barciay, Esq. Josepn Gaitcarp. Jr, Esq. E. F. SANDERSON, Esq. 
C. W. Faper, Esq. MorTIMER Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 
WILuuaM 8. Wetmore Esq. b 
ALEX. HaMILton, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 








TRUSTEES, 
Sir Tuos. Bernarp Bracn, Bart.,M.P. ApaM Hopeson, Esq. 
SamMueE. Hy. THompson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tuomas Brocke.Bank, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott,’ "3 
William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol,4 
Thos. Steuart Uladetone, George Hal! Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George Gran Hawold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Wfliam Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 

Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WivuiaM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Georce Freperick YounG, Esq ,™M P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq., M.P Frederick Harriaon, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 








Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. / James Hartley. Esq. John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster Esq., M.P. | Rose D. Manvles. 1 M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. ! 


SwInTon BouLT, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’'y. BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
Enpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1938 
“A Savines Bane ror THE WiDow AND THE OnPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deporiteda 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000 
ited S 1 i 
PLEO P ate Uae ecnerhcete east he COMPTROLLER OF THE 


Insurance on Lives at their General Agency, No.7i Wall Street, New York, and at their 
different Agencies rosrnost the State. 
—_— going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra pre- 
am. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
— regen ange bee attendance daily at i o’clock, P. M. 
amphiets setting forth the advanteges of this Company can b n applicati 
office, No. 71 Wail streer, ° a re ea eee ot Oe 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK 
George Barclay, C. E. Habic4t, 
James Boorman, F. C. Tucker, 
John J. Palmer, A. G. Stout, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillon, 


Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchauts’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

DR. A. HOSACK, DR. S. 8S. KEENE. 
C.E. HABITCH, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety & the Office. 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual a made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be andorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Samuel 8. Howland, 
John G. Holvrooke, | 





Me. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Eliiottson, M.D., F.R.S. | Clement Tabor, 
E. 8. Symes. | 


Hug hb Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, | 


A. C. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, W: unn, 
Montreal i Rev. J: Flanagan. = ectiak: 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki 
Halifax, N. S. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. — 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
ot teal W. J. Starr, Agent. 
- Hoyles, on. J. 
Hon. © F. eae N Babe Se 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MontTreaL, 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 
REDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 


Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 
as follows: 


Bt. John's, Newfoundland { H. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


City of Manchester,....ssecesecereseeceesseeesesSaturday, Oct. 


City of Glasgow, ...- = Om. 


a4 eee erereeecessoesess saturday, Nov. 2 * 

City of Manchester, seeerereeeececeseseccoes sess thursday, Jan. 6, 1853, 
City of Ginszow, seteceeeeseceeessescesevevees  iursday, Feb’y 3“ 
City of Manchester, \aanrecccesevercccseseeceees Thursday, Mar. 3’ 
City of Glasgow, eeesecececccessencesvececesss  uursday, Mar. 30 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


seereeeerseeeseeecees Wednesday, Dec, 8, 1852, 
sereeceeeseceeeceees. Wednesday, Jan. 5, 185 
y : ss eteneereee eeecerceccees Wednesday Feb, 2 “ 
City of Glasgow, seeeceeeseeseeceese. Wednesday, Mar, 2 ‘ 
City of Manciester, reeeeeeeeereencesecesees Wednesday, Mar. 31 “* 
Rates of Passage from Priladelp»ia:—Saloon in after state rooms. 
. : f $0, in mid 
rooms, $65; inforward state rooms, $55—~including provisioas on gene foun = 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 4t Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agentfor the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be t 
830 feom Liverpool—tound with Seovielies. ESE See eats on 


City of Manchester, .. .. 
City of Glasgow, 
City of Manchester, 


te eeeee 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
ae } Sgneow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 49 horae power, Rosert Cratc, Commander. is appointed to sail fron 


New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 15th of January next, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms - 
D do.(Midship do.) ~~ Fs 7 - ae vO. 
Second do. ee 2 - 50 00. 
| Steward’s fee included.} 


Ne steerage poses eagere taken, % 
on ~ oy bs ~ - ® provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boar 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 
no attention to reports of the Ship being fui) 


* Ai 


but to communicate at 





s are requented to pay 
once with the Agent, 











HE ROYAL MAIL STEAD? 
T mander, will sail fer Renate Se Parent. 
noon, ’ 


890 Tons, W. Sampson, Com. 
on Tuesday, December 7th, 1852, at 


P Money to PORN aseccenescossceetes 
nett ~hllat “1 areentenasenesseesseosedi 
The PETREL, has been built expressly f M 
and large State Rooms, with plunge and emer | Retbe. apg gris tame 


Wil take freight at_low rates. Apply to 


-Veatilated 








B& CUNARD 14 Bowling Green 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


PE iconcbbecgocasecseonssneccoageneenscessonsanedes mae 
BALTIC. . ..cccccscsccccccccseccesccecereoesecessocssoss CSPt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC SOCCER RETR R ER CHEER Eee sescecesescess Capt. Grafton 


Phese ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every eare 
‘oben thelr canswustion, as also in the z 


has been at a to ensure and speed, 
and their tor passengers are uneq for elegance or 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of exe 


tra size state rooms $800; in second cabin, 

An experieaced surgeon wil! be attached to each 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From New York. - 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1951 
Saturday ....--January ...... 10th, 1852 
Saturday .....-January......24th, “ 


0; tome Evenpeesee New York, £30 and £204 
Pp . 


rom Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851. 
Wednesday.... Vecember........ - 
Weduesd sy... .January.....+.o0..7th, 1852, 
Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 


. 


’ 
Saturday ......February..... 7ih, “ Wednesday....February........ Lith, 
Saturday ......February.....2lst, Wednesday....February.........25th, 
Saturday ....--March,...... 6th, “ Wednesday....March......ccee+.10th, 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn “ Wednesday....March.......+-...24th, 


coors April seseeeee Srd, “ 


> Wednesday. ..April,cece.sesees-7th, 
April. ...-se.-17th, 


Wednesday... April..corces+secsdlet, 





cocces MBY voccccccc. lat, ** Wednesday ...-May seeec-eeveees Sth, 
soeeeeMay... es 15th, ** Wednesday... May. seces. coves ° 
soeeeeMBYseee - 29th, “ Wednesday.... June...see-esvvess: 










June.....se+e-12th, 
eves SUNG. ccceee: + 26th, “ 
ccccesDWUYcocccccce- 10th, * 


, 
Wednesday... June.....0-ce0++- 16th, 
Wednesday... JUNC. ..6-- e000 ’ 
Wednesday... July...+e+-seeeee-J4th, 
Y-co-rcccc.. eth, * Wednesday....July...+.-seeee+- 28th, 
seeeesAUgZuBt...ooee.- 7th, “ Wednesday....AUgust.eces-.ooee) 1th, 
coves August........218t, “ Wednesday.... AUZUSL...+++-000+ 
+eeeseSeptember,,.. 4th, “ Wednesday,...September...... 8 
sess +-September,...18th, “ Wednesday... September......- . 
eccvesOCtOber sesseee- 2d, “ Wednesday....October....++--...6th, 
eseee-October....e.-16th, ‘ W ednesday.... October.....-..+-s0th, 
+eeee-October.....---30th, “ Wednesday.... November.........3d, 
-eese. November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November........17th, 
+eeee. November....27th, * Wednesday....December....-.-. let, 
seoes. December...-1lth, ‘ Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
+eeee-December....25th, “* Wednesd ber «2.0... 29tb, 
* For freight or passage, apply to F 

. ” £DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,London. 

JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paria, 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 

elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 








(MESS stegenerssaetareseics 





¥.-..D 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage...... ..-sse0. -...$120 | Second Cabin Passage .........seeee0+++810 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage............++++++--$100 | Second Cabin Passage ......seecees++++- B50 
(@ The ships from Boston cail at Halifax. 





Captains 
Capt. Judkins, | AMeTiCA....ccerceceesesesees Capt. Shannon 
Persia .-Capt. Kyrie, } Europa... ++--Capt. Leitch, 
Asia... pt. E.G. Lot, | Canada., -Capt. Lang, 
ALricA .ecesecececccecccsees»Capt. Harrison, | Niagara...sccccssesees -Capt, Stone, 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their mest head—green on starboard bow—red 
on port bow. 


Arabia. 







From 

AfTict .cccccccccccsccces- NOW YOFK....cccccee: oe WEdNCSUBY.. 0-000 NOV. 17th 1852, 

Canada, ..escercescccees BOSON se sescceseveceenss WEADEBOAV sseceveeseNuv 24th * 

AGIB oo. cccccccccecsceeee NOW YVOFK soceeseeeceree W CONCHUBY.ccceseeesDEC. lot “ 

AMETICA....0+00c000000+ BOBLODs oo ececcceescassee WEGNCBABYsceeeseee+-Dec. 8th * 

Enropa ..cccccesees cooeN@Ow YOK soeeescoeeeees WECNEFAY ereeeeees DEC 15th =“ 

Niagate..ccccssceesceees BOBLOD. oe ceeeeeeeseees e+e WOANCBABY.ce0e.000-sDEC. os 

APPicO ..scccceesccccese- NOW YOK. ccoseee - sees WOdUuCBdBY.cecereees-Dec. 29th  * 

Canada ceccccececcscese+BOBLONsccvecseces: secees WEANESUAY..e+eeee0+.Jan. Sth, 1853. 

Arabia..cccccccesccesees NOW YOrK secesceceeeces WOUNCBGAY, esecocee Jan. lath “ 

AMETICB...ccceseeeeeee++BOSLONsoeee: seoeeseecees WEUNESABY sevee. ees Jan. 19th, & 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board, 

The owvers of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
a expressed, . E. CUNARD 

For ht or passage, a to . " 

os elma 4 Bowling Green. 











LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from Lendon on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, commemes the line of packets under the ey ofthe subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling trom 
New York. London. 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 15, Moy 6. Aug 26, Dec 16;Mar. 4, June 14, Get 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dee 3¢)Mer. 18, July %, Oct. 28 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 26, June}7, Oct. 7/Aprill6, Aug. Nov. 25 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 2i;April29, Aug. 19, Dec, 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4|May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 23 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)/May 27, Sept. 16, 

Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dee. 2)May 27, Sept. 30, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Siores, &c., are of tbe best descrpe 
tion. “ 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible .or -etiers, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
July 1 E. E. MORGAN, and 

*ALEX'R WILEY, 
BARING, BRO’ HERS, & CO, London. 


70 South street, N. ¥} 
. e 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMROLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ 7 17 Prenkitn.... Welnasheg coc... RUNNNEy 18 











Humboldt sees eb. 14) Humboldt eoe arch 1? 
Franklin sees March J3 Franklin cece April 14 
Humboldt cece April 10| Humboldt cee May 9 
Franklin eos May 8|Franklin © +e June 8 
Humboldt cece June 5\ Humboldt esee July ? 
Franklin cece July  8)Franklin sees Aug. om 
Humboldt cece July 3: Humboldt seve Sept. 1 
Franklin sees Aug. 28|Franklin voee Sept. 29 
Humboldt sees Sept. 25 Humbolet eeee Oct. Ps 
Franklin aan Oct. 23| Franklin anon Nov. % 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20/Humboldt toes Dec. a 

ranklin © ce Dec. 18 Franklin cece Jan. ls 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
notsurpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both t and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. es I | 
From Havre or Southampton to New York f, 800 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

For freight or passage. apply to 


Ser eeeeeceerewesereereraseseee” 


woes irs OE ye pet Agent, 53 Broadway 
: SELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. ary 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEEYS. 
vas ge | poy composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
as 


bers, will s ‘ollows— — L 


ee oe ee Jan, 26..May 23..Sep. 26 


seeccceees eoccccece il 1!.. Aug. li..Dec. ; 
Soe gayagateneie —— Fepmeeig iis June ll..Oct i Mar. 26..Juiy 26..Nov. 26 
Underwriter ..........Shipley .......Jan. 1t..Moey L..Sept.1 Feb, 26..June a A 
West Point.......... Allen, «.......Mar. 1. July 1)..Nov. 1} eter Se - 

t class, and are commanded by men of character ane ex- 
ey m Re ee eon are all thatcan be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered io, . 

I to Liverpool......- so0eeee B75 
Pas of pega? n New OPRcccccecs-coccccce 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y.' 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 














PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.~—The following ships wili eave Havre on the 16th, and New York ea the 
S 1st of each month, as follows :— 


ove a. wef 
BT. DENIS at January.....seeeee- (16th February 
Saeco, master. sist May... .ece-eeees 9 16th June, 
lst September.... .... C16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, y [st February ... seeee. ¢ 16th Merch, 
JetJune.. 5 


Bragdon, master. ‘ 


1st Octob@r.secsscoeees ¢ 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) lat March,....-.se00+- (16th Aprii, 
Conn, master. ; lat July ..... eocces ce ; 16th August 
Ist November.....+.+- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April..e... .seseee- § 16th May, 
Willard, master, ji AUgUBL...... 2+ 008 } 16th September, 
lst December.... ++. (16th January. 


hey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for tae 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience in tee 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those actaaily 
occurred, BOYD & HINCKEN., Agents. 
auc 24 161 Pearl st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE. NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET 





